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For the Companion. 


FLOWERS FOR THE TABLE. 


It is hard, if, indeed, it is not impossible, to 
distinguish between weeds and wild flowers. 

There are weeds, like the goldenrod, which are 
universally recognized as beautiful in themselves 
and suitable for decorative purposes. 

There are others, like the Scotch thistle, which 
no one, not even the lover of xsthetic oddities, 
approves, and still others which have partisans 
for and against them. 

A bright woman living in the farming neigh- 
borhood of a country town once said that if she 
gathered a bunch of a certain field flower and 
walked throughout the length of the place, her 
near neighbors, as she left her house, would say, 
half-contemptuously : 

‘Been pickin’ whiteweed, aint ye ?” 

Proceeding toward the centre of the town, her 
friends would remark . 

“That is a beautiful bunch of daisies!” 

But when she reached the region of fine 
residences and summer boarders, she would hear 
the young girls cry at her approach : 

“Oh, what exquisite marguerites !"’ 

All dubious blossoms cannot be so nicely 
graded in public estimation as this; but there are 
not a few common plants which farmers hate, a few 
of the artistic love, and most people hardly notice. 
Daisies, buttercups, goldenrod, asters and otlier 
of the more obviously beautiful weeds—if we can 
bring ourselves to call them weeds—are familiar 
to our homes and vases everywhere. But there 
are other common flowers of the field and roadside 
which may also be used to good effect, yet are 
commonly ignored. 

Who thinks of gathering the little self-heal, or 
brunella? It is scarcely even pretty as it grows, 
but with the dead blossoms removed from each 
cluster and the whole purple mass clumped 
thickly together and placed in any receptacle of 
silver—a cream jug, bowl or mug—it makes a 
rich decoration for the table. It is not sufficiently 
delicate to look well in glass. 

The blue succory also looks best in silver or 
blue and white china. Its celestial stars are 
lovely, but its straggling habit and coarse stems 
necessitate a great deal of cutting and discarding 
in the arrangement—trouble for which the result 
amply pays. 

Dandelions are splendid upon the table or in 
the parlor, but they also are too coarse for crystal, 
and are best in brown earthenware, green glass or 
pottery, or silver. 

The yellow and orange toadflax, or ‘“‘butter’n- 
eggs,"’ is strikingly handsome in brown or blue 
ware, and is prettier for having its stiffness 
relieved by an admixture of fluffy grasses and 
dusky spears of timothy. 

Blackberry vines in flower or fruit are extremely 
decorative, and are charming upon the table. So 
is the unregarded cinquefoil, or five-finger vine. 
So, most of all, is the wild strawberry, bearing its 
ripe berries. These should be in low, shallow 
glass dishes, and the fronds should be allowed to 
trail over the cloth. 

Another unappreciated wayside beauty is the 
‘“‘pussy”’ or hare’s-foot clover, whose furry soft 
pinkiness it is usually left to children to admire. 
Yet another is the wood-sorrel, which with its 
small yellow flowers and delicate triple leaf is as 
dainty as it is despised. Gardeners hoe it up 
repeatedly, but persistent “as its homely com- 
panion, chickweed, which we may leave to the 
canaries, it returns undismayed to fields, flower- 
beds and the shady spots around the roots of 
bushes. 

Wise was that hostess, and well was her taste 
rewarded, who, having unexpected guests and no 
flowers, dashed into the yard and with a few 
handfuls of wood-sorrel placed in graceful vases 
and saucers of clear glass, arranged a tea-table 
pronounced the prettiest her visitors had seen that 
season. ETHEL Parton. 
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POVERTY NO OBSTACLE. 


The independent, self-reliant men who founded 
New England ignored the English notion that a 
poor man, in order to rise, must have a patron. 
Doctor Johnson thought he could not publish his 
‘Dictionary’’ without the patronage of Lord 
Chesterfield. ‘Mere unassisted merit,”’ he wrote, 
‘advances slowly, if—what is not very common— 
it advances at all.’’ But in reading the books 
that chronicle life in New England, such, for 
instance, as Bell’s “Bench and Bar of New 
Hampshire,” one is impressed by the fact that 
though most of her famous men began at the foot 
of the social ladder, they never asked a patron to 
help them to climb up. 

‘The destruction of the poor is their poverty,’ 
says a Hebrew proverb. But the poverty of - Ae 
men, instead of crushing them, trained them to 
make the best of their environment. Of the seven 
hundred judges and lawyers whose careers are 
chronicled in the volume referred to, three-fourths 
were the sons of poor men. 








Prominent among these poor boys was Daniel Ss 


Webster. Reared in the cabin of a frontier 
hamlet, with the most meagre facilities for 
instruction, he gave no heed to Johnson’ 8 line, 
“Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d.’’ He 
made the best use he could of his untoward 
circumstances — poverty, few books, scanty 
schooling—aad at nineteen led his college class 
in the recitation-room, and distanced them in 
maturity of thought and in elegance of expression. 

His brother, Ezekiel,_thought by many to 
have been a better lawyer than Daniel,—prepared 
for college on one dollar a week, w hich a clergy- 
man charged him for his board and instruction. 
While in college he paid his way by teaching 
school, going even as far as Boston, and kept up 
his studies so as to stand among the foremost of 
his class. 

Richard Fletcher, who became a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was so poor 
when he graduated from Dartmouth College that 
he had to borrow a swallow-tailed coat—the 
prescribed dress—in which to deliver his Com- 
mencement oration. p 
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AN UNPROFITABLE DISGUISE. 

M. Ernest Blum, a French man of letters, has 
lately published his recollections of the Siege of 
Paris in 1870. They contain accounts of many 
amusing experiences in that tragical time. The 
author’s relation, which is in the form of entries 





was serving in the National Guard toward the 
end of the siege, avers that a certain well-known 
Parisian went to one of the foreign ministers and 
said that he had come to ask a great service. 
The Germans were permitting this foreign 
minister to send out through their lines from time 
to time parties of foreigners in Paris for whom he 
vouched. The Parisian asked, as a very great 
favor, that the minister should slip him into one 
of these parties and let him out of the country. 


“IT am not afraid,’’ the Frenchman said; ‘‘it is 
merely a question of nourishment. The fact is, 
horse-meat does not agree with me at all.” 

“But you are not one of my countrymen,” said 
the minister. 

“If I were, where would the service be ?”’ 

“That is so,’ said the minister. ‘Well, I 
should be willing to do what I could for you, but 
you are so well known that you would be 
recognized and s apeet 

“Oh,” said the renchman, “don’t worry about 
that. 1 am acquainted with lots of stage people. 
I know just how they make themselves up, and I 
could disguise myself so that my best friend 
would not know me. I could simply change my 


“Well,” said the minister, laughing, ‘“‘go and 
change your head, and I will do what I can to 
get you into the next lot that’s going out.’’ 

The Frenchman went, and obtained “making 
up” materials of the most approved sort. How- 
ever, he could find none of his stage friends, and 
had to depend on apothecaries. The next day he 
received a message from the foreign minister. It 
was in the highest degree laconic. ‘Get ready,” 
it read. simply. 

The Parisian ‘got ready.’’ Locked in his 
bedroom, he dyed his hair red, and shaved his 
beard and colored his mustache the same hue as 
the hair. Then he tinted his cheeks to suit his 
red hair, and awaited a further summons from 
the minister. 

None came the next day. The disguised 
Parisian remained in his room and had his 
servant pass in through a crack in the door 
anything that came for him. The day after a 
letter came from the foreign minister. As the 
man read it, he fancied that he felt his hair turn 
white under the red dye. It was an announce- 
ment that the minister was unable to make any 
such arrangement as he had ve ag and that, to 
rw great regret, he could not help the man out of 

‘aris. 

The Parisian looked in the glass. His hair had 
not turned white; it was very red. He took soap 
and water and began to wash it. The color would 
not come off. He examined the box in which he 
had obtained the stuff, and read there that the 
dye was an “indelible color,’’ warranted to last 
three months without changing. 

It did last three months ; and in the humiliation 
that he endured as an artificial red-headed man, 
made so for an unworthy purpose, the Parisian 
suffered keen punishment for his unpatriotic 
attempt to desert his city and country in an hour 
of trouble. 
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DON’T LIKE IT. 


A man may be ever so humble, but neverthe- 
less may not like to be mistaken for another man. 
Doctor Hook, the famous vicar of Leeds, wac a 
man of good spirit and of gentlemanly manners, 
but one day a stranger addressed him with, ‘Am I 
speaking to Doctor Raffles of Liverpool?" For 
some reason the vicar’s indignation was aroused, 
and he sharply answered, ‘“‘No, but I presume 
that you are Cardinal Wiseman.” 

Neither does a man, who has been distinguished 
but now is aged, like to be reminded that ‘‘super- 
fluous lags the veteran on the stage,"’ by references 
to his age. Lord Brougham, when nearly eighty, 
uttered this complaining remark : 

‘*Wherever I go I am called the veteran states- 
man, the veteran orator, the veteran everything. 
I don’t see much point in the epithet, and it is not 
in very good taste to remind a man every moment 
that his day has passed.”’ 
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SCRUPULOUS. 


The troubles of fastidious ladies with servants 
of foreign education are illustrated by the follow- 
ing ‘“‘ower-true tale :”’ 


An invalid lady sent her German maid down to 
the kitchen after a bowl of soup. The girl 
returned with the food, and as she did so 
remarked : 

“T tink you find, mem, dat soup is not varm 
enough.”’ 

‘How do you know, Bertha? Have you been 
tasting it ?”’ 

“Oh, no, mem!’’ exclaimed the girl, much 
shocked; ‘I never do sooch a ting like dat. I 
yoost shtick my finger in!” 
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For the Companion. 


HIS LAST. 


In Two PARTS.— Part IT. 

Jack heard no more of Crish until the following | 
Monday. On that day, as he sauntered across 
the road on his way to his room in the college 


It was about four o’clock when Jack alighted 
at Mrs. Parkhurst’s gate, accompanied by the 
doctor from Littleton. The old woman met them 
at the door, and without a word led them into the 
room where Crish lay on a lounge by the fire. 


The little girl rose on her elbow as they entered, | 


and looked anxiously at Jack. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes bright with fever; her lips, 
sharply defined and scarlet, gave a beauty and 


had been suppressing ended in a violent fit of 
coughing. 

Doctor Windsor came forward and seated him- 
self in a rough rocking-chair near the head of the 
lounge. He listened, gravely turning his head 
toward her as he did so with a lowering look 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. Finally he 
laid his ear at her chest. 

‘How long has this been going on ?’’ he asked, 


park, he noticed that the door of the church was | meaning to her face which it had not possessed in | when the paroxysm was over. 


open. Springing over the low chain fence, he 
crossed toward it, intending to go and look at the | 
chancel windows in the morning light. To his | 
surprise, on nearing the entrance, he saw the 
bishop standing on the steps of the nave. 

“Dear old gentleman!” thought Jack, affec- 
tionately, as he took off his hat and advanced to | 
meet him. ‘I wonder what he wants ?’’ for the 
bishop had come down upon the lawn and stood | 
in the sunshine, evidently waiting. | 

“You wished to speak to me?” asked the | 
bishop, looking up into Jack’s clear hazel eyes, | 
and noting, half-unconsciously, the reddish | 
bronze tint that the strong sunlight was bringing | 
out in his dark, curling hair. 

“N-no; that is, not particularly,’’ stammered 
Jack. ‘I mean I am always glad to see you, 
sir,” and he laughed frankly at his own confusion. | 
‘But there was nothing particular this morning. | 
It is lovely, sir, isn’t it ?’’ - 

He drew in a deep breath as he spoke, 
and squaring his broad shoulders, looked 
the sun in the face. The bishop surveyed 
him in silence; all the color and life and 
vigor of the young year seemed to centre 
in Jack as he stood, and the old man 
sighed. 

“Have you nothing, then, to ask me? 
Nothing ?’’ adding, as if in answer to the 
puzzled expression that crept into Jack’s 
face, “‘I saw you crossing the lawn, and 
hoped that you wished to speak with me.” 

“The church door was open,’’ answered 
Jack, ‘‘and I thought that I would go in 
a moment. The east windows are so fine 
when the sun is on them —’’ 

The bishop moved away as if disap- 
pointed. Then prompted by a second 
thought, he turned again to where Jack 
was standing, and raising his arm in a 
gesture of mingled command and entreaty, 
and pointing toward the wide archway 
before him, said : 

“My son, the Door is always open 
to you. I do not wish to force your 
confidence; but I bid you remember 
this, that in coming trouble you 
may know whither to turn.” 

Again he waited, as if hoping 
for some appeal or confidence; 
but Jack remained silent and 
mystified. 

“I wilf await your own time,” 
said the bishop; and with another 
sigh he began to mount the 
broad church steps. Still again, 
at the top, he paused. 

“Did you know that little 
Lucretia Parkhurst is very ill?” 
he added; and without waiting 
for an answer, he disappeared 
within the nave. 

Little Crish very ill! Troubled 
beyond expression, Jack went to his room and | 
tried in vain to study. He had not long been 
there when a heavy step was heard on the stairs, | 
and without troubling himself to knock or to! 
speak, Jim Parkhurst entered, and roughly threw 
a bag of clean clothes on the floor. | 

‘How is Crish ?”’ asked Jack. 

‘Well, I guess Crish is about played out,” Jim 
answered, sullenly. 

“Is she no better >” 

“It's no thanks to you she aint dead!” 

“Is the doctor there ?”’ 

“Doctor!” repeated Jim. ‘I guess you an’ 
the old bishop think we’re made of money! I 
tell you, if she’s a-goin’ to die she’ll die, an’ 
‘taint no use for grannie to be spendin’ five | 


dollars on Windsor fer comin’ out from Little- | 
ton.” 





, 





“Why doesn’t she have Crag ?” | 


“She might—if ‘twas a horse.’’ Jim took his | 
leave. 


Jack sprang to the door. ‘Tell your grand- 


the indeterminate outlines of youthful health. 

She beckoned Jack to approach, and taking 
advantage of a conversa- 
tion between Doctor Wind- 
sor and her grandmother, 
whispered eagerly : 

‘“‘Grannie suspicions you! 
Mind you don’t let on. I’ve 
kept dark enough, but I 
believe she’s been to the 
bishop. I wouldn't have 
thought it of grannie!"’ 

‘Never mind,” said 
Jack, reassuringly; ‘‘your 
grannie’s right.” 

“Right ?”’ queried Crish, 
angrily. ‘After all:you’ve 
done fer us, and fer her, 
too! You paid her for 


1 gb 


“NOW SAY 


three months washin’ she never did last winter, 


| an’ got a woman in to nurse her, an’ —”’ 


rising. ‘I owed her that for the trick we played 
about her woodshed.”’ 
“T been a-lyin’ here thinkin’,”’ said Crish. ‘If 


| you're found out, you'll be expelled. I heard 










































“Ten days,’’ replied Mrs. Parkhurst. 
‘‘Manson,”” said the doctor, looking up at Jack, 
‘please wait for 
me outside.”’ Jack 
went outside and 
waited. The time 
seemed to stretch 
out interminably. 
“ What have 
you done?’ some- 
thing within him | 
kept repeating; 
and from time | 


ie 


|to time he muttered doggedly, as if in answer 


| to the questioning, ‘‘She must recover!” 
‘“‘Hush!” said Jack; for the child’s voice was 


Mr. Prexy an’ the bishop talkin’ in the vestry | 


Saturday before last, when I was cleanin’ the 
church with grannie. ‘The next thing you did,’ 


Mr. Prexy said, ‘you’d have to go.” You'll be | 
| week ago perhaps I might have saved her.”’ 
| 


expelled, Mr. Jack !”’ 


“Oh, they won’t expel me,”’ said Jack, easily. 
“They will!’ whispered Crish, hoarsely. ‘It 


worrits me out of my senses! An’ for grannie, | 


grannie! to tell! I’m that ashamed —”’ 
“You needn’t be,”’ interrupted Jack, softly. 


| “She hasn’t made matters a bit worse than they 


would have been anyhow. I shall tell myself. 
I am going to see the president —’’ 
Crish started up. 


“Don’t, don’t, Mr. Jack!’ She caught his 


| 


| the doctor’s voice died into a whisper; a deadly 


At last Doctor Windsor came limping down 
the narrow flagged walk, and after helping him 
into the carriage, Jack drove off. The old man 
leaned back wearily. 

“Poor little thing! poor little thing!’ he said 
at last, with a sigh; and Jack's heart sank. 

‘Does she suffer ?’’ he asked, remorsefully. 

‘Not much. No, not very much. Her suffering 
is nearly over, I’m afraid. Poor little thing! A 


An awful silence fell upon the earth. To Jack 
the thud of the horse’s feet and the roll of the 
carriage wheels became inaudible; the sound of 


horror laid hold upon him. He must have 
unconsciously pulled the reins, for the horse 
swerved and the light vehicle turned sidewise 


| upon its wheels. 


mother that I shall bring Doctor Windsor myself | sleeve. -‘‘I know it’s your last chance! They'll 
this afternoon!” he called; but Jim neither | send you off, an’ I can’t have you sent off all | 
along of me—I can’t, I can’t!’’ The emotion she | away—scarcely more than a murmur. 


turned nor answered. 
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‘“«What are you about ?’’ cried the doctor. 

“Will you come out and see her to-morrow ?” 
Jack gasped. 

To himself his voice sounded hollow and far 





| That poor little thing! 


I'll stop and tell Crag what to do. He can do 
as well as I can now; there is very little that any 
one can do.” 

“She hates Doctor Crag. 
come.”” 

“Oh, Crag will do. I can’t afford to come out 
for nothing, and that poor old woman has trouble 
enough ahead 

“T will come for you myself,”’ interrupted Jack. 
“It’s—it’s my affair.”’ 


I wish you would 


‘“‘Umph! How does it come to be your affair?" 
said the doctor, looking at him curiously. 

There was a pause. Jack dared not trust his 
voice. 

“T am a murderer!"’ he cried at last, in bitter 
misery. 

“Perhaps you are,” 
‘but how ?”’ 


was the grim response, 


“By my own miserable, miserable folly !’’ In 
short, agonized sentences the poor boy told the 
whole story. 

Doctor Windsor listened to him to the end 
without interruption. 

‘“‘Have you been to the president?" 
he asked, when Jack had ceased 
speaking. 

“No,” said Jack. ‘I did not know 
that she was seriously ill until this 
morning. It was the bishop who 
first told me of it; he knows all this, 
I think.”’ 

‘You had better see him.” 

“T shall.”’ 

After that they rode in silence. 
From time to time the doctor glanced 
at his young companion, who stared 
ahead in stony wretchedness, mechan- 
ically avoiding the ruts and breaks in 
the ill-made country road. 

“He is dazed, but he handles a 
horse by instinct,’’ thought the old 
man. By and by he said, “I think 
that this is about your last prank.” 
Jack’s only answer was anod. Not 
a word more was said. 

The evening shadows were begin- 
ning to fall in the streets of Littleton, 
when they drew up by the mounting- 
block in front of the doctor's old red 
brick house. 

“You will come to-morrow, if 1 call 
for you?’ asked Jack, almost im- 
ploringly. 

“Yes; I will come. It comforts 
you, I suppose, to do what you can. 
Well, may God help you, my poor 
lad! For He only can!” 

Without waiting for assistance the 
doctor climbed down from the car- 
riage, and pulling out a great red-silk 
handkerchief, limped slowly toward 
the door, violently blowing his nose. 

On his return to Dulwich Jack 
drove up to the bishop's house, and 
for the second time that day told the 
story of his folly. It was not easy; 
the sharp pain of the afternoon had 
made him realize that he was a boy 
no longer; and in his newly found 
manhood this tale of childish heed- 
lessness added a sting of bitter humil- 
iation to the remorse he already felt. 

“You are willing to abide by the 


| consequences of your act?’’ said the bishop. 


“Yes,” answered Jack. 

“Then I should advise you to go at once to the 
president. And I ought to warn you that, since 
you are already on probation, I fear you may be 
compelled to leave the college. Not for this in 
itself, but as the crowning folly in three years of 
reckless mischief. The matter is out of my 
jurisdiction ; but the president has but lately been 
speaking to me of your conduct.” 

“IT know,” said Jack. ‘He told me.” 

There was a painful silence. At last Jack 
broke it with an effort. 

«Don't think that I am cowardly, or trying to 
escape what is just, but—if I might only wait! 
She has tried in every 
way to shield me, and—if I were expelled—they 
would tell her. That brother of hers is a brute! 
And Doctor Windsor says it is only a matter of a 
week or so. O bishop, let me wait! Not for 
myself, but until —”’ 


His voice died away. He covered his face with 


| his hands, and bowed his head on the table before 


him, and sobbed. 
The bishop was greatly moved. “You may 
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wait,’ he said in a husky tone; and Jack, ssiuills 
knowing what he did, stumbled out of the house, 


down the hill, and walked wearily to his own 


room. 
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| outstretched arms, protecting and blessing at once, | school rules, and dwelt upon the selfishness of | Eight;’’ and Batty’s pencil began to click again, 


gave the little girl her last benediction. 
‘The peace of God which passeth all under- 
| standing, keep your hearts and minds in the 


letting the reputation of the school suffer through 
the neglect of one. 
| The children listened approvingly, and won- 


Soon after Jack’s departure the bishop heard | knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus | | dered what Batty McLean was thinking behind 


the sound of a horse’s feet stamping upon the | 
gravel in the carriageway. 


Christ, our Lord: and the blessing of God | 
| Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy | 


his elbow. 
There was a reaction of pity for the culprit, 


“‘Atwater,’’ he called to his servant, who was | Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you—| however, when she wrote two lines of figures on 


inspecting the vehicle curiously, “is that the 
horse and buggy Mr. Manson came with ?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Drive them down to Allen's stable, will you? 
Mr. Manson walked home.’ 

Jack, in his misery, had forgotten that he had | 
left the horse. 

That was the first of several sad drives between 
Dulwich and Littleton. Crish’s life continued to 
flicker on from day to day, and poor Jack did 
what he could. He procured a nurse, since the 
old grandmother was soon worn out with unac- 
customed care and confinement. He levied a tax 
in jellies and nutritious soups on all the ladies he 
knew, and hoping against hope, he haunted Mrs. 
Parkhurst's little front garden daily. But Crish 
was too ill to see him. 

Finally Doctor Windsor refused to come out | 
any longer. ‘I can do nothing more,” he said; 
‘nothing.’’ And still the child lingered. 

‘Somethin’ 's a-keepin’ her,”’ Mrs. Parkhurst 
said one day to the nurse. 
couldn't die.”” 

“T’ve seen it before,’’ said the nurse, sagely. 

“Do ye think she'll rally toward the end?” 
asked the old woman, with the leaden self-control 
of age and penury. 

«They most always do,"’ said the nurse. 

There was a little stir from the bed. The two 
women turned to find a pair of bright eyes fixed 
on them impatiently. Crish had ‘‘rallied.”’ 

“Send for Mr. Jack,’’ she murmured. 


Reluctant even to obey the behest of a dying | 
sister, Jim was despatched to the college, and | 


before long Jack was standing in the narrow 
doorway of Crish’s little rooin. 

‘‘Here!’’ she whispered, ‘‘stoop down.”’ Jack 
knelt by the bed. 
asked, faintly but eagerly. 

Jack nodded. 

“Who told him?’’ she breathed; 
did.”” 

“I told him myself,” said Jack. 

“Did you make him promise to let you off ?”’ 

*T don’t care to be let off, Crish,”’ he answered, 
incautiously, ‘but the bishop has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“Oh, he has, he has!”” In her weakness she 
began to cry softiy. 

‘“‘She’s fretted over that ever sence she was 
took,’’ said old Mrs. Parkhurst, in a low, monoto- 
nous voice, to the nurse. 
a-keepin’ her. 

*“O Crish!’’ whispered Jack, ‘‘say you forgive 
me once more! Do not worry for my sake. 


Nothing worse can happen to me than having you 


here so ill, and all my fault.” 
“Don’t!’’ said she, impatiently. 

Jack, that aint it! I don’t mind. 

as lief’s die as not. But won’t he let you off?” 


‘Don’t, Mr. 


Jack tried to smile, but his eyes were full of | 
| you been, Tardy Boy, Tardy Boy?” or “Tardy | 


tears. 

“Do not think of it, child,”’ he said. 
will harm me.”’ 

But she held fast to his hand, looking at him 
with her bright, feverish eves, and was not 
satisfied. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?’” he 
asked. 

**Yes,"’ she answered, faintly, ‘it’s why I sent 
for you.” 

There was a long silence; 
thinking deeply. 

‘Would you mind going for the bishop? I 
want to see him,’’ she whispered at last. ‘I'd 
like to hear him say, ‘The peace of God,’ once 
more, just as he does in church—with his white 
sleeves—before I—go, you know. Ask him if he 
won’t wear ‘em.”’ 

Later in the day the noise of wheels was heard 
in the room where the little girl lay, and soon the 
door opened to admit the bishop. Jack’s dark 
head towered above the old man’s white one. 


“Nothing 


she seemed to be 


The low fire in the grate flickered on the rich | 
satin and gleamed on the white sleeves of the | 


bishop's robes. 

girl had requested. 

tixed themselves on the bishop as they entered. 
“She wants you,”’ said Mrs. Parkhurst. 


Seating himself by the bed, he bent over ae 


catch her feeble utterance. 

“About Curley,’ she gasped, ‘‘and Mr. Jack, 
vou know; you must let him off.’’ 

The bishop's face grew grave. 

**He’s punished enough,’ she said, her forces 
almost exhausted. ‘He's played his last prank. 


Make—them—let—him—off!’’ She gazed im- | 


ploringly into his face. 
“Make them—vyou can! 


hesitated. 

“Oh, promise!’ murmured the dying child. 

“TI promise,”’ said the bishop, solemnly. 

“She'll have rest now,”’ said Mrs. Parkhurst, 
with a sigh. 

The glory of the setting sun filled the room. 
No one spoke. Jack came softly, and kneeling 
on the other side of the bed, waited. 

‘Now say it!’’ cried Crish, with a strange 
increase of strength in her voice. 

The bishop rose slowly to his feet, and with 


“Seems as if she | 


‘Does the bishop know ?”’ she | 
| Jimmy Daley, with an offering of fragrant pine | 


“J never | 


«I do believe it’s what’s | 
She sets that store by Mr. Jack.’’ | 


Why, I'd just | 


He had put them on, as the little | 
Her eyes brightened and | 


Promise!’’ Her lips | 
formed the words only, and still the bishop | 


oo 


always. 
| No response followed. As the day waned, 
| peacefully the soul of little Crish passed on into | 
the silence of the life that is eternal. 

Mary Tappan Wricurt. 
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For the Companion. 
} 
SUNSET AT LAKE ST. CLAIR. 


A lance of sunlight lies upon the lake 
Flung lightly, from the purple water’s oe 5 
While high o’er-reaching ragged cliff and ledge 
The white mists loom and from Foals jmp hair shake 
Pearl-dews upon the herons in the bra 
With stutt’ring accents from the tufts of sedge 
The poor persistent katy-did its pledge 
Of love repeats and bids the loon ot oy 
No ripple mars the perfect calm save when 
The wind scuds past; the vagrant huntsman’s gun 
Sounds in the distance, through the waning light 
A lonely crane slow-rising from the fen 
Goes lumb’ring westward where the setting sun 
Sprays gold dust on the ebon wings of night. 


| JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 
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For the Companion. 


‘THE DAY MISS DIXON WAS LATE. 


Miss Dixon's lapse did not occur on the morning 
| of the December day that went into history under 
| this title. Five minutes of nine on that day found 
her enumerating the small inhabitants of Number 


Eight, her little school, as they made the most of | 


the minutes left for gay morning chatter. 

Up and down the rows of shining faces went 
Miss Dixon’s eyes. There were the fresh collared 
and aproned children of the Spinningville mill- 
|owners; the children of the mill operatives in 
collars and aprons of the same cut, but a little 
less brilliantly clean, and more frayed at the 
edges; the minister’s son, the deacon’s daughter; 


| cones, damp from the woods, and Jerry Flynn 
with his chronic plaint, ‘“‘Feets is cold!’’—all 
| these and more. But where was Batty McLean? 

Now in Spinningville the three school virtues 
| were silence, studiousness and punctuality; but 
the greatest of these was punctuality. Number 
Ten had managed to carry a register clean of 
| tardy-marks through a term, and every other 
school in the village burned to do as well, or 
better. 

The usuai salutation between teachers was 5 the 
| question, “(How mamy marks?” followed by, 
“What per cent.?’”? One heavy borrower of 
trouble tortured herself thus: ‘‘Ten sessions this 
| week —forty-eight children —four hundred and 
| eighty chances for tardy-marks—-Oh me!”’ 

It was much the same among the children. ‘1 
dreamed I was late and they all looked at me!” 
| sobbed a little girl one night, as she woke in a 
| fright; and less sensitive youngsters dreaded that 
| look, especially when it was accompanied by the 
pointed and energetic singing of ‘‘Oh, where have 


| Tommy came to school.” 

‘*All here but Batty McLean,”’ said Miss Dixon, 
on this December morning. ‘Can any one tell 
me about him ?” 

‘“He’s ’way down by the bridge, but he’s 
a-running,”’’ announced Charley Cole, who sat by 
the window. 

“Only two minutes more!’’ sighed Miss Dixon. 

“The scholars in Number Nine do be all the 
time singing: 

“*Number Eight, 
Always late,’”’ 
scowled Nora Kelly. 
“I've heard something like: 
“*Number Nine 
Feels so fine,’ 
on this side the fence,”’ smiled the teacher. The 
children smiled back. ‘It’s 





“*Number Ten 
Can’t do it again,’ ”’ 
| they said; and then they all watched the door 
where Batty would enter in silence. 

The minutes went by, and the great bell 
struck nine and ended hope. Three seconds later 
| Batty McLean threw himself at the stairs, and 
| somehow reached the school-room door with a 
pounding heart and an aching chest. 


| He had shaggy red hair, quick blue eves, and a 
| plucky, freckled face. He was an odd little 
figure, in his outgrown belted jacket and new, 
long trousers which allowed a size or two for 
| growth; but he did not look at all like the limp 
creature who usually trails behind occasion. 
‘Well, Batty ?”” demanded the teacher. 
“Had to go to some place!’’ panted Batty. 
“T’m afraid you did not get up early. Wouldn't 
rising half an hour earlier have brought vou back 
from your place in season ?”’ 
Batty considered a short space, smiling queerly. 
““Yes'm, p’r’aps.’ 
That smile, with its faint suggestion of mockery, 
| killed Miss Dixon’s pity for the boy’s evident 
exhaustion; and as Batty sank into his chair, 
she arose from hers and gave an eloquent 
impromptu address on the subject of punctuality. 
| She pointed out to the children the dangers to 
| which neglect of this virtue would expose them 
| through life. She explained the reasons for the | 





He was twelve years old, and small for his age. | 
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| and pronounced the horrible sentence, ‘Multiply 
| the digits by the digits reversed, and prove the 
| result.”’ 

‘That is hard lines for careless Batty,’’ reflected 
| Miss Dixon, ‘‘but it’s good practice for him, and 
I must make an example.” 

Still, she felt a little remorseful at recess when 
| Batty, turning his back to the window w hich 


| commanded the playground, ranged “the digits | 


and the digits reversed’’ upon his sticky slate. 
‘“*You need not do it all now, Batty.”” 
| I'd rather get it over,” he said; and his pencil 


clicked until the other children came back rosy | 


| from their snowball frolic. 
When Miss Dixon went home at noon, she left 


Batty still manfully doing battle with the digits | 


and the digits reversed. 


“I'd rather get it done,’’ he again replied to her | 
advice to seek the fresh air; and an uneasy | 
'memory of his flushed face haunted her home- | 
ward walk, her hasty dinner, and the half-hour | 


of ‘‘per centing’’ which followed. 

And now comes the almost unbelievable part of 
this truthful story. It had never happened 
before; it never happened again. But on this 
fated day Miss Dixon, who had worked late the 
|evening before and was very tired, fell asleep 


over her pile of ‘corrected papers; and while she | 


dreamed of discovering an infallible device for the 
Suppression*of Tardiness, the town clock struck 
its deep note, and all the school-bells responded. 
With this Miss Dixon awoke with a great start; 
and saw that she, the stern foe of unpunctuality, 
| would be at least ten minutes late at school, and 
without the shadow of an excuse! 
| Down the long, windy street hurried a guilty 
figure; past the deserted hill, so lately black with 
coasters; past the ice slide, freshly etched with 
nails of little boots; past the village centre where 
the row of waiting farm horses stopped browsing 


their posts to look, and the dogs came out from 
under the wagons to bark at her. Now, there | 


only remained the gauntlet of School Street, with 
wondering eyes at the windows, which Miss 


| Dixon did not see, because her own were fixed on | 


the swaying tree shadows that crossed her path. 
At last she climbed the schoolhouse stairs, and 
stood before the door marked Number Eight. 
“Poor Batty McLean!" she sighed, with her 
hand on the door-knob, ‘‘I suppose 7 am going to 
| be looked at now!”’ 
| Not at all. Here were long rows of young 
| students so utterly absorbed in the pursuit of 
knowledge that not one seemed to be aware of her 
presence. Such intensity of application had not 
been seen in Number Eight before. 
| Fora moment only; then a dimpling smile ran 


Dixon what she was going to do about it. 

“I haven't a word to say for myself, children,” 

she said. ‘‘What I said this morning was every 
| word true. But I'm very proud of Number 
| Eight.”” How the smile broadened at that! 
A little talk followed about their ability to 
| govern themselves and her trust in them. When 
| it was over, Arthur Niles, who was a privileged 
| character, raised his hand and said in his half- 
roguish, half-deprecating way : 

“But, Miss Dixon, don’t you think you ought 
to put down a tardy-mark ?” 





while I learn —’” 

**No’m, we'll excuse you this time,’’ chorused 
Number Eight, with a little laugh at the end. 

“You always stay, you know,” said Alice 
Miller. ‘*Wouldn’t it be a little more different to 
take us skating on the pond in the woods where 
the evergreens grow ?”’ 

“T think I shall remember, Alice, and I’m sure 
you will, but if the lessons go well, we will see.”’ 





rostrum, and Number Eight was itself again. 
But, at recess, she went to Batty McLean, who 
was engaged with the digits and the digits reversed, 
which still refused to “‘prove.”’ 


Batty ?”” 

Batty felt that there was a bond of sympathy 
between himself and his teacher, which did not 
exist in the morning, and he opened his heart. 

“Didn't mean to do it,”’ he said. 
runs a milk-cart, an’ he’s got the grip, an’ I had 
to take his route. I got up at half-past two, for 
it's a godd bit over to the five corners, with old 
Billy horse, when it’s drifted so—that was why I 
| laughed when you asked me why I didn’t get up 
|earlier. But I got all round in time if I hadn't 
had to go to the ’pot’ecary’s. It was Jimsy's turn, 
but the clerks at the ’pot’ecary’s do be fooling all 
the time, and they won't come for us till they’re 
good and ready, and Jimsy cried, for it would 
make him late. Jimsy never had a tardy-mark 
in his life,’’ said Batty, proudly. 


“I’ve had ’em,’’ he went on, “and I can run | 


faster than he can, so I said I'd go. Well, they 
|did keep me waiting. I ran all the way, but 
*twasn’t no use. I got another mark for Number 


along the ranks, and fifty pairs of eyes asked Miss | 


“Yes indeed, Arthur, and you shall! all stay | 


Then Miss Dixon stepped from the bar to the 


“Did you tell me all about it, this morning, | 


‘Me father | 


its owner quite unconscious of the things his 
teacher was thinking of him. 

She shook the chapped little hand, pencil and 
all. ‘To think how we used you, Batty, after 
all that brave trying!” 

“Why, no’m, no’m, you didn’t. 
enough.” 

“T’ll make all the amends I can, Batty; the 
children shall know. I’m proud of a tardy-mark 
that stands for such a morning’s work. Now, 
don’t lose another minute of this recess.” 

Batty gently interposed his elbow between the 
digits and the digits reversed, and the wet sponge 
| that threatened them. 

‘*Please, 1 think it’s coming, this time, and I'd 
rather see.”’ 

It did ‘“‘come,’’ and Batty went out in such a 

frame of mind that although the teacher in charge 
of the stairs was looking another way, he con- 
scientiously touched every stair, in going down, 
| when he might have whirled down on the baluster. 
There was cheering for Batty McLean, after 
| recess, in Number Eight. Some one proposed 
three times three for Miss Dixon, too, but she 
| struck the bell sharply. ‘There was no occasion 
| for that, she said. 
“T’ll make it up to you later, Batty,’ she 
| thought to herself, ‘“‘but what ei/7 become of the 
attendance record of Number Eight? How can 
I say a word, now, whatever happens ?”’ 

But Miss Dixon did not have to solve that 
question, for, singularly and illogically enough, 
there was not another tardy-mark in Number 
Fight that quarter. FRANCES ALLEN. 
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For the Companion. 


LOVELY JANE. 


The name was a sad misnomer, so far as it 
related to her personal beauty. She was by far 
the plainest woman in the great charitable insti- 
tution of which she was an inmate. Indeed, the 
name had been given to her in ridicule of her 
almost grotesque homeliness. 
| But Jane did not object to it. 
feel that it was a distinction. 

Poor old Jane had been so ‘‘tossed about from 
pillar to post,’* as she herself said, that her sensi- 
bilities were no logger very acute, and she often 
said, with feeble wit: 

“T aint a-keerin’ what they call me, jess so they 
don't call me too late for dinner.” 

Lovely Jane did not know how old she was. 
| ‘My mother had so many children she couldn’t 
keep track of their ages,’’ Jane said, ‘‘an’ she’d 
| no time to write "em down in the Bible as some 

does, even if she’d had a Bible to write ’em down 
in, which she didn’t.’’ 

Poverty and the life of a pauper had not come 
to Jane after years of happiness and prosperity. 
She had no harrowing remembrance of much 
better days to make her life in the paupers’ home 
more unendurable. Perhaps she had never before 
been so well cared for as she was in the paupers’ 
home. 

I get all I want to eat an’ to wear here, an’ a 
good bed to sleep in. I aint no need to worry my 
head "bout where it all comes from, an’ I aint no 
| complaint to make ‘bout nobody nor nothin’,”’ 

Jane often said, in a spirit of gratitude that many 
of the other inmates of the home were far from 
feeling. 
| It's diff’rent with them—pore things!’’ Lovely 
Jane would say sympathetically. ‘“They’ve been 
used to better things, an’ I aint; so you see how 
much better off I am now than they be. You see 
that white-haired old woman settin’ down at the 
end of this ward, with her hands crossed in her 
lap an’ her head hung down so forlorn-like ?” 

“Yes,’’ said the visitor. 

‘Well, the time’s been when she’s had her own 
| house an’ servant, an’ two black silk dresses 
at one-time, an’ a gold watch an’ chain an’ real 
| diamonds, mind you, an’ a husban’ an’ childern. 
But they’re all gone—ev'rything’s gone; an’ here 
she is, a panper with the rest of us. It must be 
terrible hard for her. 

“IT used to think I’d give anything for a black 
silk dress, an’ a fine bonnet, an’ jest one teeny 
little room furnished up, comfortable-like, that I 
could call my own. But I aint never had ’em, 
an’ I’m thankful now that I aint, for I’d keep 
thinkin’ of ‘em all the time, an’ fussin’ an’ regret- 
tin’ ’cause I'd had to give ‘em up. Most ev'ry- 
| body here has seen better days—pore things! 

“You jest ought to hear a lot of ’em git 
together, an’ talk an* brag "bout their better days! 
And I jess set back an’ say nothin’, thankful that 
I aint never had nothin’ an’ that I’ve allus been as 
| humly as I be now.”’ 

Lovely Jane had never been married, and while 
she had a profound sympathy for all of the 
‘spore things’’ in the institution who were widows, 
she professed to be deeply grateful that she had 
never been married herself. 

‘Because,’ she said, “like enough I’d be a 
widder, too, now, for I know I must be ‘most 
seventy, an’ there’s so many more widders than 
widowers nowadays. There’s one pore old widder 
here who don’t talk "bout a blessed thing but how 
good an’ how fine-lookin’ her husban’ was, an’ 
*bout how diff’rently she’d be situated now if he 
hadn't got killed in a railroad accident fifteen 
years ago. I feel so grateful ev'ry time I hear 


She seemed to 


the pore cretur cryin’ an’ takin’ on the way she 
does. 
‘‘Well, dear me, dear me! There’s trials in 
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this world, even for folks that aint got nothin’, an’ 
aint never had nothin’, an’ don’t never expect to 
have nothin’. An’ I reckon there’s some good 
reason for it all, or it wouldn't be so. I aint one 
to set an’ worry an’ fuss "bout what I can’t help 
nor understand. 

“I’m pore an’ ignorant, but I know that there 
is a wisdom greater’n that of any wisdom on this 


earth, an’ I’m willin’ to trust to that to bring | 


ev’rything out jest exactly right in the end.” 
3. ke Mh 
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For the Companion. 


SAILING THE ‘«NAMELESS.” 


In Two PARTS.—PART L 
Above the Cataracts. 


The friend to whom I must here give a fictitious 
name—I call him George Marston—is one of the 
best yachtsmen I know. In a lifetime of yachting, 
he has beer in many of the dangers which so fre- 
quently arise in the attempt to make a plaything of 
the sea, and he says 
that for exciting inter- 
est no fiction compares 
with his facts. 

As he made this re- 
mark, he added that the 
newspapers of about 
September 20th, 1892, 
would assist in proving 
that his last adventure 
was the most perilous 
ever yet known to a 
yachtsman. I begged 
him to tell me the story. 

He hesitated, fearing 
that if the facts became 
known he might be sub- 
jected to legal inquiries ; 
but finally agreed that 
if his name were with- « 
held, the facts could be 
published without dan- 
ger to himself. 

“Yes,” he said, “the 
more I think of it, now 
it is all over, the more 
I realize how appalling my position was. I have 
gone through that from which no other man ever 
issued alive. But I must first tell you how I got 
into the difficulty that led by gradations to worse 
and worse difficulties, until at last—but let each 
part of the story come in its turn. 

“I had gone up into Canada to have some duck- 
shooting at Point Pelée, on the north shore of Lake 
Erie. Early on the morning of the 16th I was 
lying with two guns in a good ‘blind’ made of 
rushes, with my decoys set in the lake before me, 
when I saw a large flock of ducks take to the water 
ata distance from shore. So I took the shooting 
punt, and paddled out a bit. 

“I got four shots into the flock, and picked up six 
ducks. Then I loaded rapidly, on seeing some 
others flying my way. I waited and watched to 
see how they would go. 
found that my paddle had fallen overboard. 

“To make the story short, I never got back to the 
shore. I tried to paddle with a gun, but it was 
useless against a choppy sea and heavy wind. 
When utterly exhausted I ceased my endeavors. 
I was two miles from shore. 


“Six decoys not used that morning were still in 
There was also a large hank of hand- 


the boat. 
line. I tied the decoys together, and to them 


suspended the two guns in order to make a drogue, | 
This | 
contrivance, attached with a long line to the end of | 


or drag, to keep my craft head-to-wind. 
the painter at the bow, worked like a charm. 

“The decoys supported the guns at about eight 
feet below the surface. 


and [ resigned myself to drift across the lake. 


“When about seven miles out the seas were so 


heavy that they washed up the decks of the punt, 
and struck me in the face. I saw that, sooner or 
later, a bit of cross sea would roll the cockleshell 
over. Of course a capsize meant a finish. I was 
almost suffocated by the flying water as it was. 

“When I was about eight miles from shore a 
yacht appeared, running east, close-reefed, directly 
across my drifting course. I could only wave my 
cap, for 1 had to lie flat in the boat to keep her 
right side up; and I thought the crew hesitated to 
take me aboard. But they rounded to and caught 
my painter at the bow. I seized their low-lying 
gunwale, rolled myself aboard quickly, and then 
secured my guns. 

“While the yacht paid off to her course and I 
stood holding the painter of the punt, I said: 

“*Men, you have saved my life, and I hope to 
show you my gratitude. Now is this punt of any 
use to vou, or shall I let it go adrift?’ 

“*We’re short of firewood, so you better haul it 
on board!’ one of the men growled out. 

“I hauled it up; and soon my seventy-dollar 
shooting-punt and the six decoys helped to cook 
the six ducks I had shot. 

“What struck me from the first was the dissatis- 
faction these men showed in the saving of a life. 
For ten minutes they never spoke a word, and then 
the man at the stick sullenly said: 

“Jim, I suppose you might as well lend him 
some dry clothes—now he’s here!’ 


“Looking about me, I saw that the craft was a | 


good-sized American sloop, of shallow draught, 
and in bad condition. She wascalled the Nameless. 
The sails were of strong canvas, but patched and 
dirty; the running gear was half worn out, and the 


When they disappeared I | 


I retained an end of the | 
line so as to be able to pull the drag in, if necessary, | 


“By the compass course I knew they were going 
to the city of Buffalo, but I asked no questions and 
they offered no information. After dinner and a 
glass of hot stuff, they talked more freely. 

“*This is not a bad old packet,’ I said, thinking 
to praise the dingy, old-fashioned affair. ‘But I 
don’t see where you get room to stow your clothes 
and things on this boat. Your after lockers are 
padlocked, and the seats won’t lift up to let you stow 
things underneath.’ 

“<‘Oh,’ said the man called Jim, ‘there’s ballast 
under them seats.’ 

“*Ah? Iron ore, I suppose? I thought she 
moved as if heavily ballasted. But you fellows 
keep pumping her out every hour as if you were 
afraid she would sink; and she does not leak 
|much. Are you afraid of wetting your iron ore?’ 

“Jim first looked suspiciously at me, and then 
said confidentially : 

“Them other fellers is nervous about her 
springin’ a leak because, as you see, the Nameless 
is an old boat, and it has been a rough day for her.’ 

“Jim went on deck to avoid further talk, as it 
seemed, and I turned in for a little sleep before 
taking the late watch; but I fell to wondering with 
vague curiosity what made the men act so queerly. 

“IT had heard 
them talking fast 
enough when I was 
in the galley and 
could not hear what 
they said; but when 

Il came amongst 











|them I had the 
| greatest difliculty in 

| getting a word out of 

| them, except when talk- 

| ing of the elections. 

“The narrowness of the bunk 

I was in then attracted my attention. 
| As [I looked across the cabin into 
the back of the opposite bunk it 
seemed to me that the interior width 
| of the yacht did not correspond with 
| her beam on deck. 

| “I turned to the back of the bunk, and with my 
| thumb-nail scratched what appeared to be the light 
inside planking of the ribs. The paint on it had 
| not yet fully hardened. 

“So the idea became settled in my mind that this 
false ‘skin’ had been put there with intent to 
deceive, and that a considerable space must exist 
between it and the outside planking. What could 
be in that space? 

“During the great heat created when I was 
cooking the ducks in the galley,I had noticed a 
strange, sickish smell in the boat. I had smelled 
that odor before, but where? That brought me to 
think of mummies. 

“IT had seen part of a mummy burned in our 
camp-fire in Egypt, and the smell of it seemed 
similar to this, though with a suggestion of spices 
besides. This led my thoughts to 
corpses. I tried to reject the fancy—but what 
could be lying against the other side of the thin, 
half-inch planking? 

“In spite of my gruesome notion, I slept well. 
| When I got up, five hours later, to stay on deck till 
morning, I found all canvas set and the vessel 
| in a dead calm, in which we ‘walloped’ about till 
| the morning wind arrived. It came from the south 
| and increased rapidly, till we had all we could 
stagger under with two reefs tucked in. 

“In the afternoon we sighted Buffalo, having 
made splendid time down the lake except during 
the calm inthe night. I noticed we were keeping 
toward the American shore, and asked why. 

“We are going to land you somewhere this side 
of South Buffalo,’ Jim said. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘I doubt if your small dinghy 
could live in this sea, and it will smash if you try 
to beach it. Yet evenif she survived this, no man 
could row her back to the yacht against this wind 
and seaway.’ 

“Dead silence followed. They saw I was right, 
and as the yacht’s course was altered for the head 
of the Niagara River, I said: 

“‘It will not be fifteen minutes out of your 
course to round up inside the harbor and land me 
on the break water.’ 

“Again silence followed; and then I knew that 
these men had something on board which made 
them afraid of venturing near the harbor. 
ever it was, I saw by the working of their evil 
faces that they had more at stake than I had 


danger if it lay across their road to success. 

“They had taken me aboard on the spur of the 
moment, when, without looking ahead, it seemed 
like unnecessary murder to leave me to drown in 
the punt. But now they were beginning to dread 
my presence more every moment. 

“TI did not intend to go to sieep any more after 
| this; nor did I take any position in which a slight 





dreamed of, and that a human life might be in | 





the United States Revenue Cutter—the Vinder. 
She has auxiliary steam-power.’ 

“*What!’ shouted Jim. 

“He snatched the giasses from my hands; and 
the news took all the men so suddenly that for 


& moment they totally forgot to conceal their 
consternation. 
“*You seem disturbed, gentlemen!’ said I, 


smiling, and thinking to pass the matter off jocu- 
larly. At that moment a whiff of that sickening 
smell came up from the cabin, and suddenly I 
remembered what it was, and then understood the 
whole intention of their cruise. 

“At the same time I realized that I had to master 
these men, and take command of the yacht, to escape 
from being captured by the Vindex in their com 
pany. Capture meant a long time in jail before I 
could get bail, and vast expense in attending trial, 
no matter how innocent I was. 

“*You see,’ I continued, ‘the revenue vessel is 
headed on a course to meet us at a point about two 
miles ahead; and because you cannot sail your 
vessel properly, I am afraid you will be seized.’ 

“The big fellow called Bill, a man with a very 
evil countenance, sprang in front of me and 
yelled: 

“*‘What are you talking of—about being 
turbed” and “seized”—you hound, you spy 

“His language was so full of oaths and fury that 
I suppose my voice was not particularly pleasant 
as I replied coldly: 

“*T quite understand your excitement, my friend! 


| I would be disturbed, too, with a revenue cutter 


| 
embalmed 








| 
| 
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| 
| 
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What- | the more secure my position became. 


two miles off and my own yacht loaded 
to the gunwales with opium.’ 

“Unexpectedly, 1 was seized 

suddenly from behind, and 

ina moment I faced 


“i could only wave my Cap.” 


for the first time the muzzle of a cocked revolver. 
I knew by the murder in Bill’s face that for an 
instant nothing saved me but his distrust of his 
companions’ lifelong secrecy if he shot me. But 
he talked and threatened for a moment instead of 
firing. 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I am the only man on board who 
“an save your opium from being seized. Put up 
your gun, you idiot; do you want to lose your cargo 
and go to the gallows as well?’ 

“Then Jim, who was the best of the bad lot, put 
in his word, and said he guessed I could do more 
with the boat than the others. So I was released, 
and my advice was asked as to what to do. I said: 

“*Better close-haul and see if you can outfoot 
the Vindex going to windward. I’ve never seen 
your old box going to windward, but we ought to 
try it first, though I think the big schoon 
er will catch us. Of course you could 
jibe and run-for the Canadian Port Col- 
borne, but she would catch you, running, 
in four miles, and there is too much sea 
out here to mancuvre this boat well. 

We could do that better in the calm 
water of the river.’ 

“Well! They brought her on the wind 
and T said nothing except to criticise 
their sailing, which I did in the most 
open way. The more I made them 
feel their own want of skill the more de. 
pendent they would feel upon my assist 
ance. 

“For instance, one of them said: ‘I 
believe she is catching us!’ and I replied: 
‘Of course she is. She is sailing five feet 
to your one. You’re keeping the boat 
almost into the wind’s eye — you’re 
almost standing still. There is not one 
of you that knows enough about a yacht to pound | 
sand on her, except run her ashore and pound 
sand with the keel. When it comes to racing, 
or dodging, or any of the fine points, you are 
simply an absurdity.’ 

“T made them feel that every one of my remarks 
was correct, and when they asked me to take the | 
helm IT did so on the understanding that I was to 
have absolute command. The more I abused them 
I said: 

‘Now, men, understand! You saved my life in 
an easy-going moment, and to save your opium you | 
would have taken that life away again if you had | 
dared. 1 am not working from gratitude, but to | 
clear myself of the jail that awaits me if I am 
caught in a smuggling vessel.’ 

“That seemed to convince them that they could | 
depend on me. After a tack to the southwestward 


| I stood back to the southeastward, so as to have 


spurs had tasted neither oil nor varnish for so long | push would send me overboard, though I felt a | 


that they looked like driftwood. The hull had been 
strongly built, but the decks were covered with 
the painted canvas which on a yacht’s deck can 
cover many sins. 

“There were five men in the party. AsI had had 
no breakfast, I wished to cook a duck for myself, 
and to put the crew in better humor, offered to 
cook all the ducks for a general ‘snack.’ This I did 
to the king’s taste, and they began to feel that I had 
some uses, after T had also steered for two hours. 





certain safety in the fact that they knew by this 
; time that I could sail the boat better than they 
could, and might come in handy on a pinch. 

“We were booming along with the south wind 
abaft abeam, when, on looking through the glasses, 
I sawa schooner sailing about two miles off Buffalo, 
and about the same distance from us. 

“*Do you know that vessel?’ asked some one. 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘I saw her here last fall when I 
sailed the yacht Papoose against the Merle. She is 


|onarun to the westward. 


the river’s mouth directly under our lee. Then, 
when the pursuing schooner had come to within 
half a mile to leeward, between us and the river, I 
turned and ran straight toward her. 

“She swung into the wind as we approached, 
head-reaching toward us so as to pay off to the side 
we would pass on, hoping to hook her immensely 
strong bowsprit in our light rigging. Coming on 
before the south wind I jibed quickly as if starting | 
The schooner immedi 
ately paid away to the port tack to head us off, 
when I suddenly jibed again and passed on the 
past side of her. 





| knobs at regular intervals, 
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“She had no headway left with which to pass the 
wind’s eye again, and we left her ‘in irons,’ backing 
sails to get her moving again. This gave us a long 
start for the run to the river, the lake’s outlet. 

“Handing the tiller to some one else for a moment, 
I ran my knife through all the knotted reef-points 
and reef-pennant, and with assistance, gave ow 
boat the full mainsail quickly. We then squared 
away before the half-gale, and were fairly 
through the seas. 

“The smugglers were perfectly delighted with 
the success of my dodging. They were especially 
pleased with my plan of gravely saluting the 
revenue vessel with the American flag as we passed 
I had done this to make it more certain that the 
cutter would not open fire at us until surer that 
the sloop was not a cruising yacht, out for pleasure 
and fond of a race. 

“During the in they told me in a burst of 
contidence that they had hired this boat in Detroit, 
for three weeks’ shooting, and had 
altered the inside ‘skin’ and loaded the opium while 
hidden in the St. Clair marshes. 
men owned had been put into this venture, because 
the profits were so enormous; but a syndicate of 
rich Detroit men were secretly in the background, 
paying for the bulk of the cargo. 

“The United States duties on manufacture 
opium are twelve dollars a pound. They had over 
aton of iton board. On this, besides the ordinary 
large profit, make 
twenty-four thousand dollars by the escaping of 
the duties alone. A confederate had hired a house 
on the river-bank below Black Rock, at which the 
cargo was to be landed at night. 

“As I was making the run to the river straight 
the wind, which put the schooner at a 
disadvantage, I held my lead with the Nameless. 
Luckily the swinging section of the 
International Bridge was open; and 
on the breast of the current which 
there flows like a mill race, and 
vith the half-gale behind us, we 
passed the stone piers with a rush 
that was almost frightful. 

“The Vindex followed through 
close after us, and then began a 
series of experiences such as will 
never—please God !—happen again. 

“Although the Niagara River has 
some slight curves, it may be said, 
for simplicity’s sake, to run north 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario for 
a distance of, say, thirty miles. 
About half-way down are the Falls 
of Niagara. We were running 
toward the Falls on a racing cur- 
rent, and straight before half a 
gale. Without steam-power we 
could not return up-stream to Lake 
Erie. 

“No wonder the revenue officers 
on the Vindex believed they had 
driven us into a great natural trap 
fourteen miles long, with Death at the other end, 
and not to be escaped except by surrender.” 

STINSON JARVIS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EGGS OF OUR BUTTERFLIES. 


No one who has not seen and closely examined 
them would imagine the eggs of our common 
butterflies could show such beauty and variety as 
they do in form, sculpture and coloring. One 
might say that they nearly equalled in these par. 
ticulars the butterflies themselves. 

As a general rule, where the various members of 
a given group of butterflies differ much from one 
another, their eggs will differ in a nearly equal 
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degree. But to this general rule there are a few 


exceptions, as among our swallow-tails, which 
differ greatly as butterflies, while their eggs are 
very similar indeed, except that some are and some 
are not coated with a colored secretion. 

The eggs are of course minute objects, never so 
large as the head of an ordinary pin, and need to 
be seen under a magnifying glass to bring out the 
details of their delicate carving. 

Perhaps the most beautiful are those of our little 
blue butterflies, which are perfect little gems. 
They are shaped like a Turk’s turban or a sea- 
urchin, and fifty of them placed in a row would 
hardly stretch more 
than an inch. Yet 





Egg of Blue Butterfly. 


they are exquisitely chased 
throughout, studded close 
ly with slender projecting 





Portion of top of ege 


each knob connected by a 
low ridge with every knob 
about it, thus breaking the 
surface into a multitude of many-sided cells. The 
upper surface of the egg is sunken gradually toward 
the centre like the shallow crater of a volcano, 
and the knobs gradually fade away; while in the 


of a Copper Butterfly 
showing the central 
rosette 
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very centre is a deeper depression, with such an | 
exquisite tracery of microscopic cells that it looks 








Egg of Red 
dmiral, 
like a miniature rose window of a cathedral at 
the bottom of a well. 

The whole egg is of a most delicate fairy green. 


Egg of Basilarchia, 





These eggs are tucked away by the parent, one by 


regular pattern. Here, in the very heart of all, 
are the openings into microscopic channels leading 
to the interior of the egg, through which the 
fertilizing elements make their way. The patterns 
of these rosettes would furnish admirable natural 
designs for embroidery. 

Other eggs are sugar-loaf shaped, or hemispher- 
ical, or nearly globular, and though all are 
narrower at summit than at base, many appear 
sliced off above, and have here a saucer-shaped 
depression with a raised rim. Some may be 
sculptured differently on their upper and lower 
halves, or one-half may be entirely smooth. 

But even when appearing quite smooth through- 
out, all or nearly all eggs will be found at least 
finely reticulate when examined with a glass of 
sufficient power. 

The variety in coloring 
is wholly due to interior 
changes, which can gen- 
erally be seen to a greater 
or less extent through 
the thin shell; and the 
color-changes are suffi- 
ciently curious, especial- 
ly when the eggs become 
salmon-colored, or pur- 









The “Red Admiral.” 


one, between the close-crowded sheaths of the 
calyx of flowers. 

The eggs of our common little copper butterfly 
are also laid singly, but in full view, on the leaves 
and stems of sorrel, where their delicate green 
contrasts prettily with the deeper green of the 
sorrel. They are shaped somewhat like a reversed 
saucer or shallow bowl, and their surface, too, is 
covered with cells, but the cells are large and their 
walls of even height; the central tracery of 
microscopic cells at the summit is, however, just 
as delicate. 

Very different from these are the eggs of our 
common yellow butterfly, seen the season through. 
They are like a fall bobbin, and are perched on 
one end on clover leaves. Both ends, however, 
are bluntly rounded, and from one to the other 
the sides are traced with delicate straight ribs or 
raised lines, between which are a multitude of 
far finer raised lines, breaking the whole surface 
up into quadrangular cells of excessive minute- 
ness. 

As if this were not enough, a stronger glass 
will show the surface itself dotted with little pin- 
pricks. At the crown of the egg the ribs are 
replaced by a network of cells. When first laid 
the eggs are very pale green, almost white. By 


“ ple, or even blood red, 
or are mapped in little 
archipelagoes of diverse tints. 

When the eggs are laid in groups they will 
more readily catch the eye, but they have 
generally to be hunted for. Each kind of 
butterfly has its own method of laying, and 
when its habit is to lay all or most of its 
eggs at once, the mass is not always attractive 
to the sight. 

But some will lay very neatly in careful 
rows, and our Mourning-cloak encircles a twig 
very prettily with her eggs; while there are 
several kinds which lay, with great pains, 
one egg exactly atop another, to the number 
of sometimes as many as ten in a series. 

Such eggs are always laid on the under side 
of a leaf, and then form a hanging column of 
remarkable appearance. Most butterflies, how- 
ever, lay their eggs singly. 

SAMUEL H. ScuppDeEr.., 
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ROYALTY. 


There’s not an incident of human life 
From which his royal birth exempts the king; 
His coming into life is like our own, 
His going out is nowise different, 
And all the course between their birth and death 
king and subject walk on common path. 
— Selected. 
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SERVIA'S BOY-AUTOCRAT. 


Alexander, the boy-king of Servia, will not be 


legally a man till his eighteenth birthday, in 
August, but he has been reigning monarch of 
Servia for more than a year, and proposes to be 
something like its autocrat in future. He has 
declared the constitution void, and revived a 


former constitution, an act which diminishes the | 


power of the people and greatly increases his own 
powers. 

Thus Alexander becomes once more the central 
figure in a political storm-cloud that may take a 
very wide range. Russia and Austria-Hungary 


and by they become salmon-colored, then reddish Lare both covetous of influence in Servia. Should 


orange, and finally of a leaden hue, just before 
hatching. 
The eggs of our butterflies of the genus Basilar- 


tip of the sharply pointed leaves 
of willow, birch and poplar, and 
are again very different from any 
of the foregoing. 

They are nearly globular, 
covered with little deep cells, 
separated by their high walls, 
from every angle of which, 
formed where three cells come 
next one another, a little thread 
projects so that the egg seems Depending col- 
bristling with these filaments. Bus of segs of 
But there is the same tracery of fly. 
microscopic cells in the centre of the summit as 
in all the others, only with variations, the cells 
becoming here larger and larger from the centre 
toward the periphery until they join, and are as 
large as, the regular cells of the sides. 

When first laid the egg is of just the color of 
the leaf on which it is seated ; afterward it becomes 
translucent, and then almost black in the middle 
and green and yellow at the opposite poles. 

There is a whole group of eggs like that of our 
‘red admiral,’’ which lays hers upon our nettles, 
where they glisten like dewdrops. It is hard to 
describe their real shape, as it is so modified by 
the high, thin ribs which traverse it like fine 
sheets of mica placed on edge, gradually growing 
higher as they approach the top. It is from. 
their reflection in large part that the eggs gleam 
in the sunlight, for the egg itself is green, while 
the ribs are as colorless as glass. 

Between the ribs are delicate raised cross 
lines, and these climb the sides of the ribs as if to 
buttress them. At the summit all the ribs come 
gracefully over toward the central pit, which is 
deepened by this effect, and has the usual delicate 
tracery. 

In fact, in the sculpture of all butterflies’ eggs 
every curve and every detail of chiselling is in 
subordination to one central feature. They all 





a civil war begin there, these great neighboring 
powers would almost certainly sympathize with 
opposite sides, and they might be dragged into 
war in consequence. . 

To be a conspicuous figure in stormy affairs is 
nothing new to the boy-king, for his father, King 
Milan, and his Russian mother, Queen Natalie, 
quarrelled for years so publicly, on domestic and 
political matters, that the family was a scandal to 
Europe. 

In 1887, when Aléxander was eleven years 
old, Milan banished Natalie, who unexpectedly 
hastened away with the boy. He was taken 
from her forcibly by German authority and 
given back to his father, who then tried unsuc- 
cessfully to divorce the queen, and lived apart 
from her until recently. 

In 1889 Milan abdicated, partly because he 
could not get along with the Radical majority in 
the Servian Skupshtina or Parliament, and partly 
because he wished to live in Paris. He left the 
throne to Alexander, but placed power in the 
hands of three regents, who were to act as such 
until the king reached his eighteenth year. 

This arrangement lasted until April of last 
year, except that one of the regents had died, and 
the other two neglected or refused to have a third 
elected, as they should have done. This illegal 
course, together with arbiwwary conduct on the 
part of the Liberal ministry of the regents, was 
obnoxious to Milan and Natalie, who had mean- 
time somewhat patched up their quarrel. It is 
believed that they instigated the boy to the sur- 
prising course he took. 

In April, 1893, he invited the regents and 
ministers to a dinner, demanded their resigna- 
tions, put them under the guard of soldiers with 
whom he had surrounded the palace, and declared 
himself ruiing king. In this course he was 
applauded and supported by the army and the 
Radicals, the majority in Servian politics. 


could not manage public affairs any better than 
the Liberals whom he tried next; for the Radicals 
kept their majority in the Skupshtina. 

In particular, the Radicals objected to King 
Milan’s return to Belgrade at the end of last year. 
He had no legal right to be there, for he had 
received a large sum on his agreement not to 
return to Servia. But Alexander wished to have 
near him his father, who is very popular with the 
army. Natalie was also in Belgrade, and she 
now became reunited to her husband. 

The boy-king, in order to legalize his father’s 
presence, issued a ukase or manifesto, annulling 
all acts banishing him; but the courts recently 
declared this ukase unconstitutional. So, toward 
the end of May, Alexander suddenly declared 
void the very liberal or free constitution of 
Servia, which took its final shape in 1889, and 
announced that he would rule according to the 
constitution of 1869, which greatly reduces the 
number of voters and leaves extensive powers to 
the monarch. 

This change is expected to deprive the Radicals 
of their parliamentary strength, and it remains to 
be seen whether they will submit, or try to depose 
the king and give his office to the head of another 
monarchical family that has historic claims on 
the Servian throne. 


——-- see ——— 


For the Companion. 
THE MAGICIAN. 


‘The children of the wind are whist, 
And on the sky’s far western shore 

The delving miners of the mist 
Have heaped their dusky ore. 


And now from heaven's azure heights, 
In orient vestures, fold on fold 

Comes the magician sun, and smites 
The umber into gold, 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 


It is thought by many men who look beneath 
the surface of things in studying the science and 
the art of government that the greatest problem 
of the present day is the government of cities. It 
is a pressing problem, first because the population 
of the United States is becoming rapidly an urban 
population, and secondly because the government 
of our cities grows steadily worse and worse. 

Taking the whole country, more than thirty 
per cent. of the people live in towns containing 
each eight thousand or more inhabitants. There 
| are more than seventy-five cities having at least 
| forty thousand inhabitants each. More than ten 

million people, one-seventh of the whole nation, 
reside in cities having each at least one hundred 
| thousand inhabitants. 

As for the second reason, we all know that 
corruption, jobbery and bossism are curses of 
every large city. When the offence becomes 
absolutely intolerable, the respectable voters bestir 





which pesters him on a hot summer afternoon. 
The fly has alighted on him again before his 
hand has come to a rest. 

Practical as the Americans are in most matters, 
they are not at all practical in this. To be pro- 
tected in life and property by a competent police; 
to have streets well made, well lighted at night 
and kept clean; to have schools taught by able 
teachers, on a reasonable system, in wholesome 
and well-ventilated schoolhouses—these and other 
objects of municipal government have no necessary 
nor logical connection whatever with national 
potitics. 

We do not select our physician nor our lawyer 
nor our bookkeeper because he is a Democrat or 
a Republican or a Populist; but in almost all our 
cities the city attorney, the city treasurer and the 
board of health will be changed whenever there is 
a change of administration which involves a 
change in the political party having control. 

In such matters as this they do far better in 
the cities of Europe. In Germany a man who 
has been a successful mayor in a small city is 
employed by a larger city—is promoted as it 
were—just as, among us, an able country clergy- 
man is called to minister to a city congregation. 

When the city engineer, or the chief of police, 
or the head of the fire department dies or resigns 
—for he is never dismissed except for good cause— 


place by appointing some ambitious party worker, 
but it seeks for a man who has already demon- 
strated his ability to do the very work that is to be 
required of him. When some large public work 
is to be undertaken the overseer of it and the men 
who are to dig, or to blast rock, or to carry 
| mortar, are not chosen because they have voted 
| this way or that way, but because they are 
| capable of doing the particular thing which they 
| are expected to do. 

What is the result? English and European 
| Streets are cleaner than American streets. Fires 
| are less frequent and less destructive, although 
the fire departments are smaller than ours and 
not so well equipped. Public order is quite as 
well preserved as it is in American cities, although 
the poverty and wretchedness which lead to crime 
| are more common there than here, and although 





themselves and ‘turn the rascals out.’’ But it is | 
}as when a man brushes away a persistent fly | 


an English or continental city does not fill the | 


Is there no lesson for us in these facts? They 
are facts, as every one who has travelled abroad 
knows, and it would be absurd to refuse to admit 
them simply because we are proud of our country. 
Why, then, if we could have our municipal work 
better done than it is, for less money, should we 
cling obstinately to our system ? 

Certainly matters are growing worse instead of 
better in our American cities, while in the foreign 
cities there is scarcely a symptom of the evil 
which is to-day the greatest scandal in our system 
of government. 
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A GOOD GOOSE. 


Two Americans were introduced to each other 
not long ago in a London house where they were 
dining with a company of English acquaintances. 
One of them told a story of the Civil War as an 
illustration of the relish which an eager appetite 
gives to an unexpected dinner. 

It was an incident of the military operations of 
the Union army on the North Carolina seaboard. 
The narrator was an oflicer who was with a strong 
column in a forced march from the coast. The 
troops had started before daybreak, and had 
rapidly approached the Confederate position by a 
circuitous road. 

At noon they halted for reinforcements, having 
discovered the Confederates strongly entrenched in 
front of asmalltown. ~ 

The American who sat on the opposite side of 
the table from the narrator putina word. “I know 
that country well,” he remarked. “I was there on 
the day you mention, but behind the earthworks, 
not in front of them.” 

The Union officer, after expressing surprise that 
his account should be confirmed so unexpectedly, 
went on with his story. 

“I was desperately hungry,” he said, “and knew 
that the provision.train would not arrive for several 
hours. Noticing a small house not far away on 
another road leading to the town, it seemed to me 
that it could be approached without observation 
from our road by a detour through the woods, and 
that I might find there something to eat.” 

Then he told how he crept through the woods 
with half a dozen scouts, and made a dash for the 
house, noticing as they entered it three officers in 
gray riding rapidly away toward the town. 

Again came an interruption from the other side 
of the table: 

“I was one of those horsemen. We had been 
taken by surprise, and after finding out how strong 
was the column on the main road by using our 
field-glasses from the upper windows, we had 
started in hot haste for headquarters in the town.” 

Everybody at the table smiled as the story was 
resumed: 

“We found a colored woman inside, who told us 
that she had cooked a dinner for three Confederate 
officers, but that when it was ready, they had 
suddenly mounted their horses and hurried away. 

“The table was spread, and a fine goose roasted 
to a turn was on a platter, with baked sweet 
potatoes and a bottle of wine. We posted one man 
on guard and then sat down. It seems to me I 
never enjoyed any other dinner so much as I 
relished that stolen goose.” 

“I believe you,” said the other American. ‘That 
was my goose, and I had paid for it. My mouth 
watered for it when I left the house.” 

The company laughed heartily as the two vet- 
erans, who had once fought in opposing armies, 
but were then dining at peace in London, compared 
notes about the goose. 

The world did not seem so big, after all, when 
these two men could discover each other in an 
English house after thirty years, and laughingly 
agree that it was a good goose, whoever paid for it. 





* 
+ 





TAKEN FROM THE SLUMS. 


A little book was published last spring, full of 
short stories which were stranger and more pathetic 
| than any fiction or tragedy. The heroes and hero. 
| ines were all children, and the stories were true. 
In the front of the book was a photograph of a 
| long corridor in a great city almshouse, which 
| shelters over three thousand paupers. The group 
which had gathered by the window of the corridor 
consisted of a half-dozen of old women whose faces 
told the story of long lives of want and crime. 
They were fierce, sullen and suspicious. 

Two or three idiot girls with the leering eyes and 
heavy jaws of animals crouched beside them, and 
among them were some little children, the sons and 
daughters of misery and vice. Their puny bodies 
were sickly and starved, and the souls looking out 
of their eyes were eager to learn all the vice which 
their companions could teach. 

No mother could look at these poor babies with- 
out longing to snatch them out of their terrible 
surroundings, and to give them a chance for a 
| decent, pure life. 
| This book is the history of some of these children 
who were so taken away and given a chance. 

Frank Atwood is the dirty little fellow of eight, 
who scowls savagely at us from the picture. He 
was the son of a professional thief, and had already 
been taught to pick pockets. He was sent to a 
farm in the mountains. 

The barn-yard, the horses, the plentiful table, the 
pretty white bed in which he slept were glimpses 
of a warm, wonderful world to him. 

His old life was never spoken of again, even to 
point out its wickedness. It soon dropped out of his 
little brain, and the new life of kindness and 
decency and happiness took possession of him. 

There is another picture of this boy two years 
| later riding his horse barebacked; a sturdy, honest- 
faced lad, full of energy and fun. 

There is in the first picture a miserable little waif 
of the streets, owned by neither father nor mother, 











Since then he has had a difficult time in politics. | the distinctly criminal class is larger than with |T@venous and fierce as any dog in tke gutter. 
There is a photograph of her, also, two years later, 
a chubby, rosy little maiden standing beside a 
gentle Mennonite woman, whom she calls mother. 
The vile slums and the almshouse will probably 


He promptly ordered a general election, at which 
the Radicals triumphed. But the young king 
found that his Radical ministers wanted their 


| us. 
| Moreover all the varied functions of a municipal 
| government are performed in European cities for 


lead up to the littie rosette of exquisitely delicate | own way, and not his. He dismissed them, and | what would seem to American tax-payers an 
tells which crowns the egg in a definite and | tried a Moderate or non-partisan ministry, who | exceedingly small amount of money. 


| pass out of her memory, and she will forget that 
| she did not always live in the pretty house among 
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the mountains where she has been taught to be 
happy, and to love, and to pray. 

There are a dozen other such stories in this book. 
But there are tens of thousands of children in 
our great cities whom no man is helping to a better 
life. 

ee ee ees 
A SCULPTOR’S PECULIARITIES. 

The eccentricity of genius probably never had a 
better representative than the sculptor Carpeaux, 
who died not very long ago. An exhibition of his 
posthumous works in Paris has precipitated a 
shower of anecdotes about him in the Parisian 
press. 

Carpeaux was always a bohemian, and generally 
absent-minded. Invited once to the Tuileries by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. and *the Empress 
Eugénie, he pulled out his pipe after dinner, filled 
it, and discovering that he had no matches, took a 
scrap of paper, climbed up on a chair, and lighted 
the pipe from the great chandelier above the table. 

“You don’t mind smoking, do you, ma’am?” he 
said to the empress. 

He once accepted from a rich patron an order to 


“You all know what I mean,” he said, desper- | 
ately; “‘what I mean is that from the very minute I F 
became a member of the Hillside Controversy | 
Club, I could see that it was beginning to lose its 
value as an organization, and the longer I have | 
stayed in it, the more steadily have I seen it | 
running down-hill!” 

The squire sat down, but even the great respect 
in which he was held by his fellow-members was 
not sufficient to restrain their mirth. | 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


is the author of a fine story of the summer outing 
of two city gamins,—‘‘The Country Week of Job 





and Joggins,’’—to be printed in the next number 


of The Companion ; which will also contain the 


second paper of the series, 


make a sculptured group representing the Cyclops | 


Polyphemus crushing the youth Acis under a rock. | 


Carpeaux had no sooner accepted the commission 
than he regretted it, for the subject had no fascina- 
tions whatever for him. He put the matter off 
again and again, but was urgently pressed to begin 
it by his patron. 

At last one day Carpeaux took the impatient 
patron to his studio, and showed him a great rough 
block of unformed clay. 

“There is your group,” 

“My group? Where?” 

“Why, this is the rock.” 

“That's all very well, but where is Acis?” 

Under the rock—crushed quite out of sight, of 
course.’ 

“But where is Polyphemus?” 

“Oh, he? Why, do you think he would remain 


said the sculptor. 


anywhere about after he had done a thing like | 


that?” 

This was as far as the classical “group” ever got, 
but Carpeaux, it is needless to say, had to forego 
his fee by reason of his disinclination to the subject. 


—— <-o- 


STRONG AND GENTLE. 


Emperor William I. of Germany possessed an 
iron will, and at the same time had a great gift of 
popularity—a most happy combination for a ruler. 

At the close of the French War he dictated to his 
private secretary an address which he intended to 
deliver to the German army. The final sentence 
ran thus: * 

“But do not forget that we must all be grateful 
toward Providence; for Providence has willed that 
we should be the instrument destined to accomplish 
what are such great events in the history of the 
world.” 

The secretary, having his own ideas, as even the 
secretaries of emperors and kings cannot help 
having, wrote “Providence has permitted.” 

“Stop,” said the aged emperor; “do you imagine 
that I could have supported the burden of this war 
if I had not entertained the firm conviction that 
Providence willed it? Write the word as I dictated 
a 

With all this faith in himself—that is, in his divine 
commission—he preserved those simple and human 
qualities which in a strong ruler never fail to win 
the favor and even the homage of the people. 

A young gardener was showing him over the 
grounds of his favorite retreat at Babelsberg. The 
emperor noticed that the youth was embarrassed 
and seemingly preoccupied, and by and by de- 
manded the reason. 

“Your majesty,” said the boy, “in half an hour I | 
am due at the barracks at Potsdam.” 

That was enough. In a few minutes the young 
soldier was in uniform, and the emperor took him 
post-haste in his own carriage to the drill-ground. 


* 
> 





**GREEN GOODs.’’ 


Almost every week the newspapers report the 
success of “green goods” swindlers in victimizing 
some man who is accounted by his neighbors 
honest, shrewd and sensible. The swindlers send 
him a circular in which they do not mention coun- 
terfeit money, but every one who has common 
sense knows that they offer counterfeit money. 

There is enclosed with the circular a piece of 
paper printed on both sides, which seems to be, but 
never was, cut from a daily newspaper, on which 


is a report of a case which never was before any | 


court, in which a counterfeiter is said to go free, 
because the “goods” had been printed from stolen 
xenuine plates. 

Also in the envelope is a slip giving a number 
and a word which the receiver is to give in com- 
municating with the swindlers. 

All this has been exposed many, many times. 
No plates were ever stolen from the Treasury. 


The swindlers, when they get a victim, do not even | 


sive him counterfeit money, but pass over a 

package containing wrapping paper,—a fact which 

he discovers when the swindlers have escaped. 
The swindle is not even a plausible one, but it 


still has its victims. It is astonishing that any man | 
who has had sense enough to accumulate the few | 


hundred dollars he must have in order to be 
tempted by this offer, should be so silly—to say 
nothing of his dishonesty—as to be “taken in” by 
it. 


UNDESIRABLE MEMBER. 


A statement may be perfectly true and yet convey 
an idea quite foreign to that which the person who 
utters it intended to express. 

Bc is a painful thing to me to say,” remarked 
Squire Fosdick at a meeting of the Hillside Contro- 
versy Club,“but this society has been degenerating 
ever since I became a member of it.” 

The squire paused, and flushed as he saw a slight 
smile on the faces of some of his fellow-citizens. 

“What I mean to say is,” he continued with some 
haste, “that ever since I joined this society I’ve | 


‘¢ Working under Great Masters,’’ 


an account of the great French seulptor and 


painter Géréme, by one of his pupils. 





COALING. 


Harper’s Weekly gives an interesting picture 
which may be witnessed at the docks where the 
great ocean steamships lie, unloading or taking in 
cargo. The discharge of the cargo takes place on 
the side of the steamer next the pier. The work of 
| taking in coal is done upon the other side. 


Great steam-shovels lift the coal from the holds 
of the barges that line her tall, black side, and send 
it hissing and roaring down the iron chutes that 
lead to the bunkers. The furnaces devour the fuel 
so ravenously that often a steamer, at the end of a 
| trip, has considerably more free-board than when 
she started, and great care has to be exercised in 
stoking to prevent a list to one side or the other. 

Up to the last minute, before the tugs swing the 
great vessel out into midstream, she takes in coal, 
and barge after barge is emptied, and still the 
work goes on. Enough coal is burned in one day 
to keep a block of buildings warm for months. 

Some of this coal has already made one sea- 
voyage, coming from Pennsylvania and creeping 
along the Jersey coast to New York in unwieldy 
hulks that years ago were fast sailing-ships, but 
now have fallen from their high estate, and become 
|}mere drudges for their successful rivals, the 
| steamers. It is a strange thought that all this coal 
| poured in at the steamer’s side has been dug out of 


noticed a gradual but decided change for the | 
worse.” The smile on the faces of the other | consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Ade. 
members deepened, and the squire’s face turned —== 


almost scarlet. 





the mines only to make a path of ashes at the 
bottom of the sea; a path connecting two continents, | 
to which thousands of tons are added daily. 

To the average cabin passenger, snugly ensconced 
in his rugs on the upper deck, the depths of the 
ship where the sweltering stoker works are as | 
unknown as the interior of a volcano. But if a 
sight that is never to be forgotten is attractive, he 
will be repaid by a trip down the iron ladders. 


**SEVEN AND SIX.” 

English newspapers, in the days when advertise- 
ments were heavily taxed, published the titles of 
books reviewed in their columns, but never the 
prices, because the Excise Office held that an 
annexed price was an advertisement, and as such 
taxable. The custom continued for a long time 
| after the tax on advertisements had been removed. 


The London newspapers also made a distinction 
between a simple notice of a death, for which they 
| charged five shillings, and a brief obituary, for 

which they demanded seven and sixpence. 

One day Doctor Thomas Hume, a grave, satirical 
| London doctor, called at the office of a morning 
| journal and silently placed upon the zounter the 
| announcement of the death of a friend, together 
with five shillings. The clerk glanced at the paper, 
Beat it one side and said, gruffly, “Seven an 
| six!” 
| “I have frequently,” 
occasion to publish these simple votices, and I 





.answered Hume, “nad 





ly have never yefore been charged more than five 
| shillings.” 

“Sim le!’ repeated the clerk, without looking | 
up. here’s an added line, ‘universally beloved 
|} and Geng a etted! isn’t there? Seven and six.’ 
| Hume produced the additional half-crown and 
| laid it deliberately by the others, observing in his 

most solemn tone, “Congratulate yourself, sir, that 
| this is an expense which your executors will never 

be put to.” 





PENURIOUS. 
Lord Chancellor Eldon was energetically aided in 
his parsimonious habits by his wife, of whom it was 
said that she and her daughter had but one bonnet 
between them. The Rev. R. H. Barham, author of 
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shooting. 


company being in the room, gave no reason. In a 
few minutes, however, the servant opened and| 
announce ed that “Bob” was ready. 
“Why, bless me!” cried her ladyship, “you can | | 

ride him, Lord Eldon, he has got no shoes on.’ 

“Oh yes! my lady,’ ’ said the servant, “he was | 
shod last week.’ 

“Shameful!” exclaimed her ladyship. “How | 
dared you, sir, or anybody have that pony shod | 
without orders? John,” continued she, addressing 
her husband, “you know you only rode him out | 
shooting four times last year, so I had his shoes 
taken off, and have kept them in my bureau ever 
since. They are as good as new, and these people | 
| have shod him again; we shall be ruined at this | 
rate!” 


| 
| Lady Eldon told him he could not have it, but 
| 
| 
| 


FEMALE GARMENTS. 


The leaves of the sensitive plant shrink from a 
| touch; but Mrs. Claflin, in her “Personal Recollec- 
| tions of Whittier,” tells of a man so sensitive as to 
shrink from the sight of woman’s dress, even when 
it was hanging harmlessly from pegs and hooks. 

An old Quaker friend, a bachelor, visited Mr. 
Whittier. When the hour for retiring came, he was 
shown to his room. Soon afterward, he called 
from the top of the stairs, in an excited tone: 

“I think thee has made a mistake, Friend Whittier. | 
I find female garments in my room!” 

“Thee ’d better go to bed,” re lied the poet; ‘the | 
female garments will not hurt thee. 


| 


“The Ingoldsby Legends,” records in his diary an | 
amusing story of Lady Eldon’s penuriousness. | 


The chancellor is very fond of | 
One morning last year his lordship, | 
intending to enjoy a few hours’ sport after a rainy | 


night, ordered “Bob,” the pony, to be saddled. | 
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‘The Kombi | a | 


Camera | 


Makes a picture the size 


of this and in any shape 
ou please. It is a com- 
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pocket, no tripod to carry. 
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Broy ‘CLE 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 





| and since the panic, while other factories have been 


closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No atteution given | 
postal cards or letters without stamps, 


| PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ever Do Any 
Shopping 
By Mail ? 


We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, sending goods to all PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. GUARANTEEING PERFECT SAT- 
ISFACTION TO THE CUSTOMER OR RE- 
FUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence 
of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure 
to deal with a house whose reliability is 
assured, and where all wants can be promptly 
supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


“Newport” 
Outing Suits. 


Made of Standard Duck 
(Linen Finish) Suitings, 
Natty Jacket, Perfect- 
fitting, Full ‘*Bernice’’ 
Skirts, open bound 
Seams, Skirt of Jacket 
| Reinforced with Duck to 
| insure Perfect Shape. We 
have them in Black and 
| Blue Stripes and Figures 
|}on White Grounds, Plain 
White, Ecru and Natural 
Linen Shades, also Dark 
Blue with White Stripes 
or Dots. 


Special Price 


$3.98. 


The Most Serviceable and Desirable 
Outing Suit of the Season. 








When ordering by mail please mention Bust and 
Sleeve Measurement, also length of Skirtin front. 


| #@ All purchases delivered by Express, 
free of charge, at any point within roo 
|miles of New York City. 
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For the Companion. 


WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 


I.—John Ericsson. 
By Professor C. W. MacCord, Sc. D. 


My acquaintance with Captain Ericsson began in 
1859, a few years after the failure of the famous 
“Caloric Ship’—a failure which would have caused 
most men to lose heart and abandon hot air in 
disgust. But with a splendid resoluteness he had 
said, “If it is not successful on a large scale it shall 
be on a small one;” and my first services were in 
connection with the manufacture of the “domestic 
caloric,” which was soon firmly established as a 
paying industry. 

The interruption of this business by the Civil 
War did not seem to disturb Captain Ericsson in 
the least. Turning at once from pacific to warlike 
matters without an effort, he calmly devoted his 
whole time and energy to 
the service of the nation; 
ignoring with magnanimous 


| When his hot Norse blood was up, John Ericsson 
was an excellent man for all disturbers of the 
peace to let alone. 
He was exceedingly quick-tempered, and often 
exasperated about little things; indeed, the smaller 
| they were the more he would fret. The use of a 
| five-eighths instead of a three-quarter inch bolt 
| would excite him to something like frenzy, making 
life for the time a burden to those around him. 
| But these ebullitions were short-lived; as his 
friend Mr. Delamater had expressed it, “You will 
| find him a good deal of a bear—but then, his growl 
| is worse than his bite.”” And for a serious error he 


would proceed to devise the best remedy, forgetting | over it a disk of paper of the proper tint. 


| the annoyance in the study of the problem. 


| But interviews with his barber were held with 


punctual regularity; of which one result was that 
his brown hair and whiskers never became gray. 
Another, growing out of this, was the formation of 
a dark stain on the painted wall, against which, 
sitting with his chair tilted back “in true American 
style,” as he said, he would lean his head while 
resting from his work at the drawing-board, or 
absorbed in the study of some new scheme. This 
telltale mark displeased him, but he could not 
endure either the smell of new paint or the 
inconvenience of having it applied, and the offend- 
ing spot was from time to time covered by pasting | 








| Sometimes, when more luxuriously disposed, he | 


I recollect a discrepancy between the dimensions | would stretch himself upon a walnut table, with 


| of the crank-pins and the connecting-rods of a pair 
of large caloric engines. It looked at first as if 


rods; but after a short computation Captain 


make two new crank-pins, of steel instead of 


wrought iron; but remember, there is one thing | 
you can never do—you cannot put a four-inch pin | 


into a three-inch hole.” 

Sometimes, indeed, it seemed as though a 
satisfactory solution made him rather glad that 
a mistake had occurred. Amazingly fertile in 
expedient, he used to say, “If I ever do get into a 
scrape, I know exactly how to get out of it.” 

This on one occasion he did in a rather comical 
way. His house having been invaded by a horde 
of rats, he made the drawings for an enormous 


new ends must be made for the four expensive | 


Ericsson said, without a sign of irritation, “We will | 


“Worcester Unabridged” for a pillow; but neither | 
lounge nor rocker would he have in the house. 
These were his only relaxations during the day. | 
Of an evening he would take a long stroll for | 
exercise, if the weather were fine; otherwise he | 
continued his labors far into the night, covering 
sheets of foolscap with sketches and memoranda 
relating to the work reserved for the morrow. 
Advanced age neither robbed his brain of vigor | 
nor his hand of its cunning. | 
But he was conscious that his power to maintain | 
such constant application was far beyond that of 
ordinary men, and he did not expect his assistants 
to emulate it. I recollect that, having become 
specially interested, I was working rather late one | 
summer evening, when the captain unexpectedly | 
entered the room. Merely glancing at the plan, he 
said, almost with asperity, “Very 
well, sir; diligence is commenda. 
ble, but I do not wish to find you 








loyalty the facts that the 
government had long been 
in his debt, and that even in 
this emergency it was driv- 
ing the closest of bargains 
for protection against the 
dreaded Merrimac. 

Nor was the even balance 
of his mind affected by suc- 
cess. Suddenly the papers 
of the world were filled 
with hisname. The Monitor 
was on every tongue. Meet- 
ings were held in his honor, 
resolutions passed and tes 
timonials proposed; but he 
“cared for none of these 
things.”” Almost any other 
man would in like case have 
relaxed his diligence for at 
least one day; but when I 
offered my congratulations 
on the news from Hampton 
Roads, Ericsson thanked 
me quietly, and then added, 
“Yes; but confound them, 
they ought to have sunk 
that craft in twenty min- 
utes.” 

Turning to his drawing- 
board, he sat down to plan 
a new fleet. 

In grave emergencies he 
was always cool. Nothing, 
one would think, could have 
been more trying than the 
mishaps of the Monitor on 
her first experimental trip; 
but Ericsson displayed as 
much composure in setting 
things right as though all 
had gone well. 

During the dark days of 








the draft riots in New York, 

when the whole lower part 

of the city was left without 

police protection, he gave 

me one evening, as if a part of the daily routine, 
directions for the safest disposal of the important 
plans then in hand. “Because,” said he, “you 
know the temper of this mob toward those who 
have helped the government, and it is not unlikely 
that this house may be burned down.” 

Near by was a fire company to whose outfit he 
had once contributed. He declined this company’s 
offer of a special guard, but I think he was pleased 
by their message to his faithful housekeeper— 
“Just tell the old man that if he should want any 
help, the boys will be on hand.” 

There proved to be no need of their services; but 
considering his dauntless courage and his prodig- 
ious strength, they would have been a brave 
half-score of roughs who should have ventured to 
molest him, whether ‘‘the boys” were there or not. 

This is not a mere rhetorical flight. In his youth 
Ericsson was easily champion in all manly 
exercises. He was credited in maturity with the 
strength of two ordinary men, and did each day 
two men’s work. Though not always a teetotaller, 
he had neither spent his substance nor wasted his 
strength in riotous living; and at this time, as 
afterward, he set a wholesome example, leading 
generously but plainly a life of perfect and 
temperate regularity. 

Thus he had preserved the vigor and elasticity of 
a splendid constitution, and the life of a fiery spirit 
which occasionally led to startling exhibitions of 
his physical power. At eighteen years of age he 
had astonished his soldier comrades in Jemtland 
by lifting a six-hundred-pound gun; forty years 
after, he carried across the shop and threw on the 
scrap heap a great iron bar over which he had 
stumbled, putting to shame two brawny “helpers,” 
who would not remove it “because it was too 
heavy.” 

A few years before, he had ordered a dubious 
casting at Delamater’s to be broken up, and as 
usual he wanted it done at once. Some stalwart 
blacksmiths attacked it with heavy two-handed 
sledges, but failing to make an impression, they 
said, “We will put it under the drop after a while.” 
In “one time and two motions” the captain snatched 
a sledge from the nearest man, whirled it round 
his head with a single herculean effort, and at the 
first blow wrecked the casting beyond redemption. 

“Now,” said he, tossing away the sledge as one 
would a tack-hammer, “now you may put it under 
the drop.” 


Ericsson. 


and costly hair-trig 
gered trap on the 
water-tank principle, 
evidently expecting 
the whole army to be 
destroyed at once, like 
Pharaoh’s host. But 
not a single rat could 
be induced to touch 
the tempting bait, 
which consisted of 
half a cheese. 

“These little beasts,” 
said he, “have brains altogether too big for their 
heads;” and ordering the rat-holes to be stuffed 
with scrap tin and broken bottles, he added, “If I 
can’t catch ’em I’ll scratch ’em, at any rate.” 

The captain was remarkably free from the 
absent-mindedness often caused by deep and 
continuous mental application. I can recall but a 
single instance of such absent-mindedness. A 
“hall-bedroom” had been converted into a reposi- 
tory for his numerous drawings, by building from 
end to end along one side a great chest of drawers, 
finished at the top by a series of compartments, 
each fitted with a sloping lid like that of a school- 
desk. Summoned there by his stentorian call one 
day, I found him busily hunting for a missing plan, 
supporting one of these lids upon his head—which 
being somewhat bald, was rather sensitive. 

Instead of asking me to aid in the search, he 
said, “Please hold this up for me; it begins to 
hurt.” With what gravity could be commanded in 
such circumstances, I held it for a few moments 
and then leaned it back against the wall. This 
“mechanical equivalent” attracted his attention. 
Folding up his eye-glasses, he gazed at me with 
mock solemnity through the double lens fora full 
minute. 

“Indeed !” said he at last; ‘you may go, sir—that 

never occurred to me at all.” Chuckling at the 
| absurdity of the situation, he resumed his search. 

He was not, however, without a spice of personal 
vanity—shown, it is said, by great fastidiousness as 
to dress in his younger days. But long before this 
time he had come to have more regard for comfort 
than for looks. He would neither go to his tailor 
nor have the tailor come to him; but when a 
garment that suited him had once been secured, 





pattern for making others when wanted. 








he would send it to be ripped up and used as a | taken in the measurement and folding. 


here after five o’clock.” 

For himself, however, his only 
pleasure was in his work, to 
which his devotion, particularly 
in his later years, was so complete 
that he utterly refused to see 
strangers, and granted but short 
interviews to his friends — not 
because of an unkindly disposi- 
tion, as some have wrongly in- 
ferred, for he was of a warm and 
sympathetic nature, but because 
the hours became more precious 
as they passed away, and he 
begrudged every moment stolen 
from the labor which was his 
ruling passion. 

No better example of industry 
and perseverance can be fqund 
than that set by this remarkable 





man. To some he may appear as 
a slavish toiler, but he toiled for 
no purely selfish ends. 

Though not indifferent to mon. 
ey, he was not ambitious of 
wealth. There is no question | 
that he could have amassed a for- 
tune far greater than the moder- 
ate competence with which he was 
content. Nor did he care even for 
the ordinary rewards of fame. 
No doubt he was gratified by 
success,—as who would not be?— 
but he would not permit himself 
to be féted and made the lion of 
the hour, as many times he might 
have been. Of all the titles and 














The “Monitor.” 


decorations bestowed upon him, he prized most 
highly his modest rank of captain in the Swedish 
army, and the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred 
by an American college. 

Throughout his extraordinary career, it will be 
| found that no objects of his pursuit can be traced 
| toa mean or sordid motive. All were such as, if 
| attained, would benefit his fellow-men; and as has 
been well said, “He was a steadfast and simply 
heroic character, and worthy to be held in lasting 
remembrance.” 
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For the Companion. 


STEAMER BAG. 


How to keep useful articles in a small compass 
and within easy reach of a berth;often perplexes 
people who travel. For this purpose a steamer 











FIG. 1. 


| bag is very useful. It is easily made if care is 





| Take a square of drab linen, or any material that 


is alike on both sides, and bind it all around neatly 
with braid. Cut the square diagonally, and place 
one part exactly over the other. 

Crease these down the centre from point to base, 
calling this line number one. On each side of the 
centre line crease or draw six lines, numbering 
from the centre, dividing the base line into fourteen 
equal parts, as in Fig. 1. 

Stitch the two pieces together on each side down 
lines 3, then down lines 4, then stitch together the 
lines 5 of the upper piece. Next stitch the pieces 














FIG. 2. 


| together on each side down lines 6, stitching 


lines 7 of the upper piece together as was done at 
lines 5. 

Now fold so that lines 5 and 7 of the upper 
piece will be over the centre line and lines 5 and 7 
of the under piece will be at the outer edges of 
the bag. Turn the two small pieces of each side so 
that they will meet at the base line over line 6. 

Bind with braid from A across the bottom to B, 
and sew loops of the braid at the two upper points 
and at A and B, and you will have a most convenient 
bag with fifteen pockets of various sizes, as seen in 
Fig. 2. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


WITHIN A HAIR’S BREADTH. 


The editor of The Youth’s Companion has 
required me to describe in his columns the 
narrowest escape from sudden and violent death 
that has ever befallen me. I am a private in the 
ranks of the contributors of whom the editor is the 
commanding officer, and as beseems a good soldier, 
I salute and obey my chief. 

But this particular order of his gives me to reflect, 
if I may use a French expression. As I sit by the 
fire in my quiet room and recall the episodes of a 
stirring life, I seem to realize that for years 
together it was little else than one continuous 
series of narrow escapes. Then, in not a little 
bewilderment, I ask myself which was the 

narrowest of the hundred 
and one narrow escapes the 
details of which rise up 
before mé as I ponder. 
~ Was it my rescue from 
. the broken and battered 
timber-ship from Quebec, 
waterlogged in midwinter 
on the banks of Newfound 
land, on that bleak morning 
when the worn and gaunt 
remnant of us had aban 
doned hope, and when the 
gallant Yankee Moses Tay 
lor ranged up alongside and 
took us off in her life-boat 
to warmth, comfort and 
safety? 

Was it on that afternoon 
before Saarbriick, when my 
compatriot Batty dashed 
out into the open in front 
of-the Prussian picket, and 
opened fire single- handed on a whole French 
brigade? As he was, in the natural course of 
things, promptly shot down, my Scottish comrade 
and I ran out and brought him in through the gust 
of chassepot bullets. 

Was it on that lurid afternoon of the struggle to 
the death between the Paris Commune and 
MacMahon’s Versaillist troopers, when I was 
stuck up against a wall to be shot by a Com- 
munist firing party, and five minutes later under- 


went the same experience at the hands of a- 


Versaillist detachment which had put to flight the 
ferocious gentlemen of the Belleville quarter? 

Was it on the hillock in front of Zaitchar in the 
Servian campaign, when for ten minutes General 
Docktouroff and myself were the targets for a 
battery of Osman Pasha’s Krupp guns, and when 
the atmosphere about us seemed a chaos of 
whirling shell-fragments ? 

Was it in the Afghan pass, where, as I knelt 
beside a wounded soldier, pressing my thumb on 
the orifice of his bullet-wound that he should not 
bleed to death, he and I were for some minutes 
the mark for the fire of the Afridi picket from the 
top of the overhanging rock? 

Was it, again, on my long, lonely night ride over 
the Zulu-land veldt from the battle-field of Ulundi, 
through a country rife with hostile natives, when I 
followed a track on which an officer and his escort 
were butchered the same night? 

I put aside altogether the casual risks of battle. 
The escapes in action are naturally frequent and 
narrow, but one is conscious of but a very small 
proportion of them. 

I have had a man killed immediately behind me, 
and the bullet that slew him must have passed 
between my left arm and my side. That might be 
called a narrow escape, but I did not know of it 
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until after it happened. Then the axiom that “a 
miss is as good as a mile” came into force. 

After the attack on Le Bourget by the Prussian 
Guards, I counted fourteen bullet-holes in the 
greatcoat of Major von Altrock, of the Queen 
Elizabeth Regiment; but that gallant and burly 
soldier, who had shown the way over the barri- 
cade, was not in the least impressed by those 
evidences of the narrowness of his surprising 
immunity from scathe, because his escape was 
over and past before he knew how close it had 
been. 

In that he differed from the weak-nerved Scottish 
farmer, who, going home drunk one dark night, rode 
across a crazy foot-bridge overhanging a precip- 
itous cataract. Returning next day to look at the 
place, he was so scared by the danger he had 
escaped that he died on the spot! 

Perhaps I may best fulfil the tenor of our editor’s 
requisition, by narrating an experience, throughout 
which I quite realized my imminent danger, and in 
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| 


which, toward its close, I had -resigned hope of | 


escaping with life. 

After the capitulation of Paris, Bismarck insisted 
that part of Paris should be temporarily occupied 
by German troops. The entry was fixed for the 
first of March, and the force of occupation was to 
consist of thirty thousand men, drawn from the 
Sixth and Ninth Prussian and Eleventh Bavarian 
Corps. 

When about to enter the French capital, those 
troops were reviewed by the venerable German 
Emperor. From their siege quarters on the Seine’s 
Jeft bank the regiments of the chosen contingent, 
since early morning, had been streaming on to the 
Longchamps race-course on the edge of the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

They were men with memories of the 

hand-grapple in the woods of Wérth, of the 
ravine of Gravelotte, of the bloody plateau 
over against Sedan. They were men with 
recollections of the fathomless mud and the 
appalling mortality of the siege of Metz. 
They had met Ducrot’s fierce battle on 
yonder slope of Fort Champigny, and 
Vinoy’s last despairing sortie from the 
shoulder of Fort Valérien. Yet they were 
men brisk, hearty and healthy now as if 
fresh from their home quarters. 

From the top of the mill of Longchamps 

near the Cascade, I looked down on the 
gradual formation of the long, glittering 
line, facing toward the Seine, with St. Cloud 
and Mont Valérien in the farther distance. 
I beheld the glint of the bayonets, the 
dancing banners, the shimmer of sunlight 
from steel helmet and breastplate, the swart, 
sullen guns. 

The great staff and suite of the Imperial 
Crown Prince gathered in the centre of the 
foreground. The saluting guns thundered, 
and the air throbbed to the measured 
cheering of the soldiers, as the stalwart old 
monarch of the Teutons galloped across 
the sward, greeted his son, and then slowly 
rode along the serried lines. All the princes 
of the German Empire followed the pair—a 
great mass of gorgeousness. 

The infantry marched past to the music 
of the massed bands; the cavalry charged 
with flashing of sabres and thunder of 
hoofs; and then the heads of columns 
struck through the allées of the Bois de 
Boulogne in the direction of the Porte 
Maillot, the gate of entry. 

Travelling swiftly and by a more direct route, I 
reached the Arch of Triumph in advance of the 
heads of the marching columns. Staying to witness 
the review had thrown me much too late to see a 
historic feat. It was thatof a young Bavarian, who, 
with six troopers, had headed the first entering 


detachment. He leaped his horse over the chains | 


surrounding the Arch, and rode under the structure 
commemorating so many French victories! 

Hours ago the quartermasters had quietly come 
in with their escorts, and by this time had finished 
the task of chalking on the doors of the quarter to 
be occupied the specific detail of men which each 
house was to accommodate. 

Ahead down the Champs Elysées were long lines 
of cavalry horses standing at their picket lines still 
saddled, while the troopers, sword on thigh, lounged 
about or sat on the doorsteps, taking in Paris 
according to their sedate, unemotional wont. 

The windows of the houses in the Champs Elysées 
were fairly occupied, though scarcely any respec- 
tably dressed Frenchmen were abroad, and no 
ladies. But on the broad sidewalks swarmed 
tatterdemalion gamins in wild profusion—young 
rascals of extraordinary pantomimic faculty, 
yelling like demons, and emitting from time to 
time a concerted shrill whistle that killed or 
discorded the music of the Teuton bands. 

Already the versatile rogues had learned to 
mimic the harsh words of command, and the 
somewhat clumsy gestures of the soldiers. The 
impudent varlets had thus early gaged the temper | 
of the Hussars who kept the ground, whom they 
mocked without ceasing, in apparent assurance of 
impunity. 

As I sauntered down the main avenue of the 
Champs Elysées in advance of the German infantry 
I met the Crown Prince of Saxony, the commander- 
in-chief of the Army of the Meuse, riding at a 
walk toward the Arch of Triumph. 

During the last three months of the siege of 
Paris I had for the most part lived in the prince’s 
headquarters, and had experienced many kind- 
nesses at his hands. I had been anxious to obtain 
permission to telegraph copiously in the evening 
from the army office in the forest of Montmorency, 
and as he pulled up with a cheery greeting I took 
the opportunity to ask for the favor. 





| occupation of the Place de la Concorde and the | 


Right from the Arch I had observed three or four 
persons following me pretty closely. They were 
respectably dressed, perfectly quiet, and might 
have been either honest but suspicious citizens, or 
professional spies. They hung about during my 
brief interview with the prince, and were close up 
to me when Vitzthum momentarily blocked the 
sidewalk. 

Down the Champs Elysées they kept dogging my | 
heels; and at length, near the Rond Point, one of | 
their number, which had considerably increased, | 
came up to me. He civilly enough made the 
request that I should accompany them to a police | 
office in the Faubourg St. Honoré, for the purpose 
of giving an account of myself; since, although in | 
civilian attire, I had been marked as being in 
suspicious familiarity with “the enemy.” 

The request struck me as opportune, because I 
had been apprehending some difficulty in getting 
out of the quarter in German occupation, since all 
the egresses were barred by French troops under | 
arms. As my passport and journalistic authentica- | 
tion were quite in order, I did not anticipate any 
bother at the hands of the police. 

Telling the French person what I was, and 
showing him my passport, I replied that I should 
be glad to accompatly him, but that I could not do 
so until I had seen the German infantry now 


marching down the Champs Elysées, in full | 
| 





garden of the Tuileries. 
He bowed and joined his friends, who, leaving a | 
couple in close observation of myself, strolled a| 


When I recovered consciousness I was lying on 
a wooden guard bed; all blood and mud and in 
rags, surrounded by a number of soldiers. I was 
in a French military post. Its garrison had rescued 
me at the point of the bayonet, and I was now 
their prisoner. 


|aloud every evening, the reader changing with 


They gave me some brandy, and washed off me | 


some of the blood and mud. As I revived, my first 
thought was to search for my notebook, in which I 
had written out in full a description of the 


Longchamps review. To my horror it was gone; | 
3 g 


along with the coat-tail in the pocket of which it 
had been. 

While I was internally bewailing myself, a 
citizen in a fine glow of triumph rushed into the 
post. 

“Voila!” he shouted, as he waved aloft my 
notebook. “Here is evidence that the villain is a 
spy! Here are his notes—the lies he has been 
writing about our unhappy Paris!” 

I could have embraced the man, frowsy as he 
was. His face was a study when, in the gladness 


of my heart, I offered him a five-franc piece. The | 


implacable patriot accepted it. 

By and by, under the escort of bayonets, for the 
mob was still dangerous, I was taken, my rags 
covered by a soldier’s greatcoat, to the bureau of a 
sitting magistrate two streets off. My companions 
in duress were a man who had stolen an ink-bottle, 
and a woman who had been caught speaking to a 
German soldier. 

Thad no difficulty with his worship. Fortunately 
my passport and credentials were in a pocket 


| little way apart to where a group of very sinister- which had not been reft from me by the mob. 
He released me, and with an inimitable shrug | Companion on Thursday, this gives each one time 





A short colloguy on the subject ensued between 
him and his chief of staff, with the result which I 


had hoped. Then the prince and his staff rode on, | claimed their intention of dragging me to an 


I strolling downward toward the Place de la 
Concorde. 
Suddenly there was a clatter of galloping hoofs | 


on the asphalt, and Count Vitzthum, an aide-de. 





looking Frenchmen stood about a German officer in | 
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My Enemies were in my front 


| 


Cuirassier uniform, who was sitting quietly in the 
saddle under the shadow of the crape-covered 
statue of Strasburg. 

I knew the man, and they knew him, too. Their 
lurid upward glances at the massive form on the 
great war horse were charged with baleful 
meaning. Bismarck once or twice looked down 
upon them with a grim smile under his moustache. 

At length the most daring of the gentlemen of 
the pavement emitted a tentative hiss. Bismarck, | 
with a little receptive gesture of his gauntleted | 
hand, bent over his saddle-bow and requested | 
“Monsieur” to oblige him with a light for his cigar. | 
The man writhed as he compelled himself to 
comply. I felt sure that in his heart he wished | 
that the lucifer were a dagger, and that he had the | 
courage to use it. | 

Presently I informed my friends that I was at | 
their service, and they escorted me toward the Rue 
Boissy d’Anglais, across the neck of which 
extended a line of French soldiers, with a seething 
French mob behind it. My escort and the officer 
had a brief parley; a gap was made, and I was 
behind the line and in the very heart of the frowsy | 
mob. 

My escort either abandoned me or were hustled 
away, I never knew which. But I did know that I 
was alone in a dangerous and venomous throng, 
from which rose fierce yells of ‘“Prussien!” 
“Cochon!” etc. The nearest rascals clutched and 
buffeted me, while those in the second ring were 
striking at my bare head with their sticks. 

I made no resistance, but simply tried to bore 
through and get free. The people were so com- 
pacted about me that they had no space to maul me 
badly. But the throng grew denser; I was being 
crushed, and my head was swimming because of 
the blows from the sticks. 

1 made a wrench to one side and got my back 
against a street door. Now, for what it was worth, | 
my enemies were in my front. Ina rough way I 
could box a bit; and I believe I spoiled sundry of 
the nearest faces. I know I cut my own knuckles | 
to the bone. | 

But the thick sticks kept hammering on my head; 
bottles began to fly; and at last either a stick or a | 
bottle felled me to the ground. Then my legs were | 
clutched with shouts and yells of triumph, and I 
found myself being dragged along the gutter on 
my back by genial enthusiasts, who loudly pro- 
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adjacent fountain and drowning me in its basin. 

Other cheerful patriots now surrounded me, | 
making various kicks at my body and head. One | 
whole -souled person jumped on my chest. 


and gesture of eloquent patriotism begged of me to | 
excuse “the little inconvenience” I had experi- | 
enced, on account of the “‘not unnatural excitement 
of the Paris populace.” 

The excitement of the Paris populace had taken 
a good deal of skin off me, but fortunately had 
broken no bones. The good magistrate took me to 
his dressing-room, and lent me a coat in which to 
walk to my hotel. 

In the afternoon I drove to the Crown Prince of 
Saxony’s headquarters, and later the same evening 
started to London with my budget of news. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


— <-o- 
For the Companion. 


“COMPANION DAY.” 


Not long ago I paid a week’s visit to Mrs. Brown, 
formerly my room-mate at school. T had not seen 
her for fifteen years, for she had married young 
and gone to live in a distant state on her husband’s 
farm. 


| located. 


each verse. There was a small, home-made book 
case in the sitting-room, containing some twenty 
volumes of a good encyclopedia, together with the 
children’s school.books and a few standard works 
of history, biography, poetry and fiction. But 
these books did not account for the family’s 
acquaintance with interesting topics of the time. 

“What papers and magazines do you take?” I 
asked my hostess. 

“We take Qhe Youth’s Companion, our church 
paper and one agricultural journal,” she replied. 
“We have never felt able to have a magazine.” 

I was really puzzled till the following day, when 
the family’s method of gaining information was 
made clear. That morning Mrs. Brown, when she 
as usual brought a pitcher of fresh water to my 
room before I had risen, said: 

“This is ‘Companion day’ with us, Dora, but 
perhaps you would prefer that we should not carry 
out our regular programme.” 

“I beg that you will not allow my presence to 
interfere in the least with your family arrange 
ments,” said I. “I shall be very glad if able to 
give some assistance.” 

“Our resources are so limited,” said she, “that 
we are anxious to improve fully those within our 
reach. We do not expect to be able to send our 
children to college, but we desire much that they 
should be intelligent, and have correct views of 
life and duty. So we follow a plan of education 
that my husband and I began five years ago. 

“We observe,” she went on, “every Wednesday 
as ‘Companion day.’ As we always receive a new 


to read and study the former one. 

“At breakfast on Wednesday we discuss 
the editorials. At dinner we take up.the 
scientific articles, and at tea-time the most 
important of the other articles. Then the 
last hour before bedtime we have a little 
literary society, when the children recite the 
choicest of the poems, and some one gives a 
brief written review of all we have learned 
during the week. 

“Some one, too,” she said, “always writes 
a biographical sketch of the most eminent 
person whose name is mentioned in the 
paper that week. I always select the best 
story, and one of the children reads that 
aloud. Then we always read the Children’s 

’age and the best of the anecdotes.” 

Mrs. Brown went out to prepare breakfast, 
and I rose to dress and meditate. 

Here, then, was the secret that had puzzled 
me. I was now to find how this family, 
none of whom had any brilliant talent and 
none of whom had ever had any special 
advantages, had yet contrived to become 
really well informed. 

Mrs. Brown led the talk, and asked the 
questions at breakfast. The four elder chil 
dren were expected to be able to answer all 
the questions upon the editorials of the last 
paper, and the most important ideas were 
made clear to the minds of the two younger 
ones by the mother. 

I was invited to give my opinion on more 
than one point, so I was as much interested 
as any one. 

At noon Mr. Brown took the scientific 
article, and Mrs. Brown and the three elder 
children answered the questions. It was 
very easy to see that all had carefu!ly 
studied the article, as well as several items 

in the encyclopedia which had a bearing on the 
subject. 

The large dictionary, which occupied a little 
home-made stand, was consulted frequently as to 
the pronunciation and exact shade of meaning of 
several of the more difficult words. Seldom have 
I spent a more pleasant or profitable day than 
“Companion day” at Mr. Brown’s. 

Almost all of the books in the house were called 
into use each week in the preparation of these 
lessons. The geography was much in use, as every 
place mentioned was expected to be definitely 
If it was a place of any importance, ‘ts 
history was learned, too. Then the encyclopedia 
was always studied in connection with the articles 
of biography, science and art. 

“As you find so much that is interesting and 
instructive in 7he Companion, I suppose you teach 


| your children to make scrap-books of the best 


As I knew the farm was five miles from a village | 
and two from a post-office, I expected to find my | 


friend with beauty faded and the weary looks so 
common to isolated farmers’ wives. 
my joy at being welcomed by a small, smiling 
woman, little changed from the girl 1 had known. 
Her face was as bright and her complexion as fresh 
as those of the six alert and healthy children who 
shyly though eagerly greeted their mother’s friend. 

The next thing I noticed was the air of comfort, 


Fancy, then, | 


neatness and thrift about the whole place. The | 


house was not large, but it was cozy. In front was 
a well-kept lawn, with a mound of bright foliage 
plants. 
climbed the walls of the house; blooming pot 
plants adorned the windows; about everything 
outside and inside was not only the “home” look, 


Vines graced the lawn’s pretty fence and | 


| 


but one denoting that the family are people of good | 


taste and refinement. 

They had nothing costly, nothing gaudy, but all 
was comfortable and exquisitely clean. On the 
floors were rag-carpets, on the windows curtains 
of cream-colored cheese-cloth, on the walls a few 
good engravings and lithographs. In keeping with | 
ail else were the well-fitting, substantial, plain, 
clean garments that all the family wore. 

Before a day had passed I discovered that Mr. | 
Brown, though he had no regular education, was a 
man of unusual intelligence in conversation. 
Indeed, the whole family talked so brightly on so 


I | great a variety of important and interesting sub- | 


camp of the prince, reined up his horse on the | honestly believed that it was now all over with me, | jects that I wondered where could be the books, } 


articles,” I said to my hostess. 

“Make scrap-books of them!” she said with 
surprise, “indeed we do not. Here is what we do 
with ours.” 

Opening a large closet she displayed ten bound 
volumes. 

“There is not a torn or soiled paper there,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “and the children find a never-failing 
source of pleasure in looking these over in the 
long winter evenings and on rainy days.” 

Now are there not thousands of young people 
among the readers of your paper, who might find 
both pleasure and profit in adopting the plan of 
Companion day at Mr. Brown’s? 

DORA DONN. 


_ . -o — 


INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTY. 


It is pleasant to see men jealous for the purity of 
their mother tongue, but one may easily carry 
even so commendable feeling as that to a laughable 
extreme. 

Frederic Hill relates in his autobiography that he 
and his brothers were once interested in obtaining 
some medical appointment for a friend. A letter, 
or circular, had to be drawn up, and to be perfectly 
sure of having it in the best form, the young men 
sought the good offices of a certain Doctor Blair, 
who was their friend and neighbor, and a very 


| exact scholar. 


He undertook the work with great good nature, 
but day after day the boys found the document 
“not quite ready.” Time was precious, and finally 
the doctor was obliged to confess that he had run 
against a difficulty. In one sentence he was 
absolutely unable to decide whether he ought to 


sidewalk in front of me, bringing from his highness | and when I felt my senses leaving me I had no | magazines and papers from which they got their 


the courteous message that my old seat at the | other thought than that this was the advance of 
headquarters table was still being kept for me. | death. 





information. 
Each had a Bible, a chapter of which was read 


use the word “which” or the word “that.” 
And there he stuck, till the boys, in desperation, 
took the work out of his hands. 
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For the Companion. | 


LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE. 


They said he was not of the people, but reared as a | 
nobleman’s son, baal 

That in taking up arms for his country he did what his 
athers had done, 

That a soldier’s life was a Frenchbman’s, a soldier’s death 
tis fate, 

And whenever La France was in danger his breast was 
the shield of the state. 

And 80, wnee the blood ran freest, and fiercest flashed 

e strife, 

He was found with the pledge of his life when France 

most needed a life. 
Il. 


As the lightning’s glittering falchion, when tempests 

‘ are crowding the sky, 

Now gleams in the east and now in the west it glances 
on high; 

So, wherever the Star of his Chieftain arises with sin- 
ist 


ster " 

The blade of La Tour on the darkling reaches of war 
flashes bright; 

Whether through treacherous wilds he leads his in- 
vinecible band, 

Or the gates of the city slide back, at the glint of the | 
sword in his hand! 

Nor rank, nor honors, nor gifts the fame of the soldier 
enhance; 

No title he bears but this only, 7he First Grenadier of 
France 

It. 

And now France needed a life and now the 
citadeled height 

And the swift-flowing river witness he payeth his pledge 


aright! 

As though he had answered a smile from his liege, in 
the heart of the fray, 

With his face to the sky, on the field of the dead, the | 
grenadier lay. 


IV. 
What shall avail, though never his heart to the earth 


return, 

But shall rest, with the tears of his comrades, enshrined 
na silver urn? 

Though his sword in sanctity sleep, with 
jeweled grail? 

Yet a rite remains,—one rite, that shall as a watchword | 
avail :— 


scutcheon and 


V. 


With a swift, unconscious movement the chieftain 
uncovers his head, 

When the names that he knew and loved are called on 
the Roll of the Dead— 

A movement, as of saluting the columns, vast and dim, 

Of a _viewless host that had perished for honor, for 
France, and for him :— 

“Let the name of La Tour be called each morn through 
the coming years— 

Forever his name be called on the roll of my grenadiers! 

And his comrade shall answer make, when he hears 
that honored name, 

Dead on the field of battle.—To France we commend his | 
ame.’ 

S. R. ELLIorT. 


For the Companion, 


DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


next morning passing his cabin, I saw Ben, tomy 
| surprise, going to work, sheepish and sober. 


| Way. 
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“*Yoh aint my boss, sah. Doan’ I tell you | 
Clorinda allus prays dat I'll repent an’ seek de | 
Lord? Dat’s all right!’ 


‘He went on his way, hugging the jug. The 


Clorinda, with a beaming face, stood in the door- 


«*Your prayers did avail, then ?’ I said. 

«*Yes, sah,’ she answered, uneasily. ‘I did 
pray foh Ben. But first—ZJ broke de jug.’” 

A good many people, white and black, are like 
Ben. They pray for repentance and reform, 
forgetting first to break the jug. 


<-—o-  - 
** YANKEE IN INDIA.” 

Continual exposure to danger breeds coolness. 
The soldier who nervously dodges the first bullet 
that whistles past his head becomes indifferent to 
the fiftieth. Men under steady fire for hours, with 
comrades dead and dying about them, are callous 
and self-collected. At the taking of the Shah 
Nujeef, in Lucknow, by the English, the. com. 
mandant found it necessary to signal to the English 
force at the Residency to make known his position. 
For this purpose an adjutant, a sergeant and 
drummer Ross, a boy only about twelve years 
old and small for his years, climbed to the top of 
the dome of the Shih Nujeef by means of a rope- 
ladder. 

There, with the regimental color of the Ninety- 
third and a feather bonnet on the tip of the staff, 


DOODLE 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





they signalled to the Residency, and the little 
drummer sounded the regimental call on a bugle 
which he had learned to play. 

The signal was seen, and was answered from the 
Residency by the dag ay of a flag three times. | 
But the enemy on the Badshahibagh also saw the | 
signalling and the daring adventurers on the dome, 
and turned their guns on them, sending several | 


| round-shots quite close to them. 


Their object being gained, our men descended; 
but little Ross ran up the lad 
der again like a monkey, and 
holding on to the spire of the 
dome with his left hand waved 
his feather - bonnet defiantly 
about his head. 

Then he sounded the regi- 
mental call a second time, and 
followed that by the call known 
as “The Cock of the North,” 
which he sounded as a blast of de- 
fiance to the enemy. When he was 
peremptorily ordered to come down 
from his dangerous position he did 
so, but not before he had sung, 
waving his bonnet all the time: 


There’s not a man beneath the moon, 
Nor lives in any land he, 

That hasn’t heard the pleasant tune 
Of “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 


In cooling drinks and clipper ships 

' ankee has the way shown, 

On land and sea ’tis he that whips s 
Old Bull and all creation. 






of the dome, he turned to the lieutenant, saluted 
him, and said: 


“Ye ken, sir, I] was born when the regiment was 


| in Canada, when my mother was on a visit to an 


Dead on the field of battle! Still we seek 
Remembrance here when we have gone from here; | 
Ob, may our latest deed ourselves bespea 

And breathe about the world our wonted cheer! 


Dead on the field of battle! Heaven send 
If trust was given us, we keep that trust; 
If brave, we may be brave unto the end; 
So valor shall be kindled from our dust. 


On some still morn, at calling of the roll, 

When storm and stress for me are well gone by, 
Amid the silence may some comrade soul, 

Dead on the field of battle, then reply! 


Epiru M. THOMAS. 
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For the Companion. 


NEGRO PECULIARITIES. 


An intelligent, earnest woman who has been at | 
work among the colored people in South Carolina, | 
in speaking of them, said: 

“I tried, first of all, to imbue the children with 
a horror of drunkenness. A small boy came to | 
me one day and said: 

‘**Teacher, a man as’ed me, as I war comin’ | 
to school, whar war de bar (saloon)? I wouldn't 
open my mouf. I knowed de bar war ‘cross de 
road, but I wouldn't open my mouf. I wa'n’t 
a-goin’ to hab dat man, when he come to hebin, 
p’int his finger at me an’ say, ‘‘Dah’s de boy dat 
show me de bar."’’ | 

‘Another day I asked a little fellow, ‘What 
makes you walk in the middle of the road through 
the mud, Job?" 

«Case my mudder tells me, ‘Job, doan’ you 
go near de bar.” Dah's a bar on dis side ob de | 
road; I can't go dar; an’ dah's a bar on dat side | 
of de soad, an’ I can't go dar, so’s I’ve got to go | 


down de middle.’ ” | 

A clergyman who has preached among the | 
negroes for several years says, ‘‘Whiskey is their | 
worst enemy. It debases and kills them more | 
quickly even than it does white men. 

‘‘Negroes have great faith in prayer. Unfortu- 
nately, they often leave it to do all the work of | 
reformation. 

“The poor old aunties and mammies are | 
zealous in holding praver-meetings for their 
drunken husbands and sons, who encourage them 
to do this, and then drink on calmly, sure that | 
the door of heaven will be held open for them by | 
the supplications in their behalf. 

“T met a negro one morning with a big jug of | 
whiskey, for which he must have spent nearly all | 
his wages, and which meant a long debauch. He | 
listened quietly to my expostulations, and then | 
answered cheerfully : 

**Yes, sah. It am my intention to drink some, 
sah. But Clorinda she prays foh me, so I'll come | 
to no harm.’ | 

*“Clorinda was his wife, who did come to harm, 
as he beat her mercilessly when he was drunk. 17) 
reasoned, argued, and at last commanded him to | 
give it up. | 


He grew suilen. | 


aunt in the States, and 1 could not come down till 
I had sung ‘Yankee Doodle’ to make my American 
cousins envious when they hear of the deeds of 
the Ninety-third. 

“Won't the Yankees feel jealous when they hear 
that the littlest drummer-boy in the regiment sang 
‘Yankee Doodle’ under a hail of fire on the dome 
of the highest mosque in Lucknow?” 

—~+@-— 


THE ROSE OF ENGLAND. 


That the rose is the national flower of England, 
and was accepted as such at the conclusion of the 
Wars of the Roses, when the red rose of Lancaster 


|and the white rose of York were united by the 


marriage of the representatives of the two warring 
houses, most readers of history know. How this 
flower came to be the badge of either house, not 
many people even guess. The few students who 


| suppose they know its history say that the white 


rose came to the house of York through the family 
ot Clifford, whose device it had long been, and 
beyond whom it cannot be traced. The red rose, it 
is supposed, dates back to Eleanor of Provence, 
queen of Henry III., and was her personal device, 


every night. When Edmund went back to England, 
leaving misery, poverty and terrified quiet behind 
him, he carried home, says Dean Stanley, two 
relics. 

“One was the yard measure which, for many 
years, was in France peculiar to Provins; the other 
was the crimson rose, which through him became 
the rose of Lancaster.” 

The heraldic rose of England is still of blended 
red and white, significant of the union of the two 

reat houses; but as Lancaster was victorious in 

ttle, so also is the red rose the victor in popular 
favor. and it is of that, not of the stiff parti-colored 
rosette o1 vie British coat-of-arms, that we think as 
the emblem and flower of the nation. 

The old French crusader’s holy rose, the rose of 
Sharon, the rose of Provins, has become the rose 
of England. 


—— —— —+--e—$—$———_— 


For the Companion. 


APPEAL. 


The childish voice rose to my ear, 
Sweet-toned and eager, praying me, 
“Tam so little, Granna dear, 
Please lift me up, so l can see!”’ 


I looked down at the pleading face, 
Felt the small hands’ entreating touch, 
And stooping, caught in swift embrace 
The baby boy I loved so much, 


And held him up that he might gaze 
At the great pageant of the sky, 
The glory of the sunset’s blaze, 
The glittering moon that curved on high. 


With speechless love I clasped him close, 
And read their beauty in his eyes, 

And on his fair cheek kissed the rose, 
Sweeter than blooms of Paradise. 


And in my heart his eager prayer 
Found echo, and the selfsame cry 

Rose from its depths through heaven’s air, 
“O gracious Father, lift me, high! 


“So little, and so low am I, 

Among earth’s mists I call to Thee, 
Show me the splendors of thy sky! 

O lift me up, that I may see!”’ 


CELIA THAXTER. 


-o- 


BRAVE MAN. 
How completely questions of courage or cow- 
ardice depend on circumstance and habit is well 


| illustrated by a story which a returning traveller 








assumed for love of the beautiful Provence roses | 


of her native duchy, and transmitted to her 


descendants of Lancaste.. 
But in the recently published 


life of Dean 


| Stanley, a devoted student of historic traditions, a 
|new and picturesque origin is assigned to the 


national flower. He gathered the story while 
visiting in a chateau in the little town of Provins, 
France, and believed it to be correct. 
to it, the red rose of England was never a Provence 
rose, but instead was a rose of Provins. 

The chateau of Provins belonged centuries ago 
to the Counts of Champagne, and in the time of the 
Fourth Crusade one of these counts, called Thibaut 
the Troubadour, became a crusader and visited the 


| Holy Land. 


On his return he brought to his wife a rose-bush 
with a splendid bright crimson flower,—the rose of 
Sharon,—and this was planted in the castle garden, 


| where it grew and flourished. 


Soon it spread to neighboring gardens, and the 
town became famous for roses. Wreaths for the 
great church festivals were made from these roses 
from the Holy Land; they were used to grace all 
gala occasions, and the good French housewives 
even turned them to more practical account. They 
made such an appetizing delicacy from rose-leaves, 
put up with sugar or syrup, that its fame spread far 
veyond the immediate neighborhood, and it com- 
manded a ready sale throughout the entire region 
under the name of Conserres de Roses de Prorins. 

A generation later the prosperity of the town 


According | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| you would cultivate a friendly feeling toward | me that you’l 


received a sad shock, and the preserving industry | 
no doubt suffered with the other industries of its | 


citizens. 

Provins had a mayor of such oppressive views 
on 
the great curfew bell, which ended the working 
day, an hour later than had been customary. 

his the work-people would not endure. They 
mobbed the unpopular magistrate, and killed him 
in his own house. 
the possible consequence of such an act. The line 
of the Counts of Champagne had become extinct, 


the labor question that he ventured to ring | 


} 


They did not stop to consider | 


but Blanche, the widow of the last one, had married | 


Edmund Crouchback, first Earl of Lancaster, who 
paar undertook to punish the unruly inhabi- 
ants. 

* He made such havoc that the town never recov- 
ered from it, and had even to submit to having a 
new bell made and named Guillonette, in honor of 
the murdered mayor, Guillaume. This bell, after 
six centuries, still rings the curfew in 


Provins ! 


| interest in any one but his master. 
he refused to go home with his master, but stuck | 


from Italy tells of a scene he witnessed near 
Florence. Chancing to walk through a field where 
a company of strolling mountebanks, who had with 
them some cages of wild beasts, had Leen giving 
an exhibition, he heard sounds of distress, terror 
and pain issuing from a tent. His first thought 
was that some one was being torn to pieces by 
infuriated animals, and thinking that he might 
render assistance, he entered the tent. 

There he was astonished to see a man in a 
fantastic garb, his legs clad in long hose, being 
beaten over the shoulders by a woman, who held 
him by one arm. He was struggling hard to get 
away. 

At one side of the tent was a cage containing two 
large and ferocious-looking lions, which 
snarlin 


there were not a few in Virginia. 


| Union 


returned to his mastet; and if he met Mr. A. by 
chance, merely acknowledged his recognition of 
him by the faintest wag of his tail. 

A year afterward, happening to meet the doctor, 
whom he had not seen in the meantime, he at once 
flew at him and seized him by the trousers. 


* 
> 





UNDER THE FLAG. 


During the Civil War foraging parties belonging 
to the various brigades of the United States army 
were instructed to refrain from making raids upon 
the farms and larders of ‘Union men,” of whom 
No doubt many 
secessionists found it convenient to call themselves 
men when the Federal regiments were 
swarming over the roads and through the fields in 
their vicinity, but we will hope that the house. 
holder of whom the following story is told, belonged 
to the class of genuine patriots. 


He was in great distress lest his premises should 
be pillaged by an approaching Federal brigade, as 
those of his neighbors had been. He made haste, 
therefore, to secure an interview with the com- 
manding officer, and poopetins that he was a Union 
man, begged that a guard might be placed over his 
house until the brigade had passed. 

The general replied that he could not spare 
soldiers to guard the houses of all who claimed to 
be loyal. “But,” he continued, “if you are a Union 
man, put out the United States colors in front of 
your house. The foragers will respect them, and 
let you alone!” 

The Virginian hastened home, and rammaged his 
house in vain for a United States ensign. At last 
in his distress he came upon a cigar-box, on the 
outside of which, as one of its decorations, was a 
United States flag, bright in color, but less than an 
inch in length. Quickly he warty the paper off 
the box, pasted it on the front of his gatepost, and 
stood guard by it to await events. 

Soon a party of foragers under a sergeant came 
—_— They were about to make 
a raid on the premises, when the 

householder halted them with 
the remark that their 









were | 
and threatening and lashing their tails as | 


they witnessed the fray between the man and the | 


When little Ross reached the parapet at the foot | Ween 


“Take that, you wretch, and that, and that!” 
screamed the woman, striking the man again and 
again with a whip. 

he man howled with pain and terror, and then 
succeeded in breaking away from the woman. 


with it wo ne ova d 


He | 


rushed straight for the lions’ cage, with her after | 
him; he reached the door first, opened it, sprang | 


in, and curled up between the two lions. 
At the cage ‘door the woman stopped. 
evident that she dared go no farther. 
the man assumed an 
erect posture and a 
defiant attitude. 
“Coward! Miserable 








wretch!” the woman 
screamed, tauntingly. “I 
dare you to come out of that 
lions’ cage!” 
It was perfectly evident that the man dared not 
come. He was a professional lion-tamer, and the 


king of beasts was accustomed to tremble under | 
his glittering eye; but a woman with a horsewhip | 


had been able to put him to ignominious flight, and 
drive him into the lions’ den! 

The scene was too much for the traveller. At 
the risk of being considered ungallant toward so 
brave a lady, he burst into laughter long and loud. 


——_____—_@o- 


TOOK CHARGE HIM. 


It is often said that a benefit conferred does more 
to promote friendship than a favor received. If 


OF 


It was | 
Meantime | 





commander had assured him 
that the United States flag . 
which he had displayed would protect his home. 

“Dat ish so!” replied the German sergeant; “but 
vere ish your flag?” 

The Virginian pointed to the bit of paper pasted 
on the post. 

The sergeant gravely produced an eye-glass, and 
examined the microscopic flag. 
Then straightening himself up, he said: 

“Vell, itish very small, but it ish pig enough to 
cover the house! Fall in, men; forward march!” 


ee 


NEED FOR LAWYERS. 


It was a great satisfaction to Mr. and Mrs. Bar. 
| clay when their son Henry decided to study law 
He had not been a particularly forward boy in his 
studies, but the parents were glad to recall several 
instances where dull boys had developed into great 
statesmen or smart business men, and Henry 
received every encouragement. In due time he 
was admitted to the bar, and opened an office in a 
neighboring town. After long months of waiting 
he was employed as counsel over a disputed 
will. The case was taken into court, and Henry’s 
client won. The will was broken, and Henry 
sent in his bill, but the man was not prompt in 
| payment. 


Mrs. Barclay was delighted at her son’s success, 
and on his first visit home after the trial said: 
| “Now, Henry, I want you to tell your old ma 
| just how much money you made. Of course, getting 
the will set aside as you did, the man must have 
given you a considerable sum. How much prop- 
erty was there?” 

“The will left ten thousand dollars to public 
charities, five thousand dollars for a town library, 
and the remainder of the property to an old sehool- 
mate,” replied Henry. 

“And never mentioned his own nephew! Do 
tell! I don’t wonder he took it to law. He must 
be real pleased to think you done so well for him.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Henry, thoughtfully. “I 
gave a good deal of time to it, but the judge said 
there wasn’t any need of going into the case. He 
said that as old Mr. Griggs didn’t leave a cent 
| anyway, his will wasn’t of any account.” 
| “Is his nephew real bright-minded?” asked Mrs. 
| Barclay. 
| ‘He seems to be; but he’s dreadful slow pay.” 

“Well, my son, I don’t wonder there has to be 
lawyers. If folks don’t know no more than to 
make such wills, and their relations don’t know no 

| more than to f° to law about it, why, it seems to 
do real well;” and Mrs. Barclay 





another, do him a kindness; if you would secure | smiled hopefully as she bade her son good-by and 


his lasting friendship, get him to do you a kindness. 
There is some truth, at any rate, in this view of the 
case; and it applies even to dogs, as is shown 
strikingly by a story related in “Gold, Sport and 
Coffee-Planting in Mysore,” by Mr. R. H. Elliot. 


Mr. A. told me that he once wounded a tiger 
which afterward sprang on him, knocked him 
down, and seized him by the hand and arm. With 
Mr. A. was a large dog, which at once attacked the 
tiger, and diverted him from Mr. A. After driving 
off the dog, the tiger returned to Mr. A., and 
commenced worrying him, but was again attacked 
by the dog. ‘ ‘ 





The dog was driven off three or four times, but | 


the tiger was all the while losing strength, and 
finally died. The dog was uninjured. Now comes 
the curious part of the story. 

The dog. which was not affectionate, belonged to 
Mr. A.’s brother, and previously had taken no 
Now, however, 


closely to the wounded man, and when some car- 
bolic acid, which caused pain, was applied by Mr. 


A.’s brother to the wound, the dog began to growl | 


and show other signs of displeasure. 
He would not allow any one to come near Mr. A. 


except his own special servant, and lay under the | 


bed with his nose sticking out, keeping close guard. 
When Mr. A. was carried to the doctor, some 
thirty-five miles away, the dog went, too, and on 
the doctor’s applying carbolie acid and setting the 
bones, which caused the patient to ery out, the dog 
at once seized the doctor by the leg. 
In about three months Mr. A. 


was quite cured. | and the eight- 


| watched him walk slowly down the street. 


+ o-e——___——_ 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ENERGY. 


The physical and mental energy displayed by 
| Mr. Gladstone, while conducting the Home Rule 
Bill through the House of Commons, was marvel- 
lous, considering that he is eighty-four years old, 
and has for several years been under the orders of 
| his physician. Says a London paper: 


| In conducting the Home Rule Bill through -com- 
mittee he displayed almost a spirit of monopoly in 
regard to the speech-making. There was scarcely 
a clause, a line, or a word whose entire defence he 
would intrust to his lieutenants. 

| Night after night he sat through long hours, 
answering every amendment in mone of little 
dazzling speechlets, soon breaking through the 
doctor’s rule of retiring from the debate at nine 
o’clock, and at the end of the session more persis- 
tent in attendance than any of his colleagues. 

Never—we can say without fear of contradiction 
| —has he reached to a higher level of sustained 
cloquence than during this session. 

Whether we take his great speeches on the first, 
second and third readings of the Home Rule Bill, 
| his hundred and one little constitutional discourses 

in committee, his innumerable displays of wit and 
argument in the personal combats with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, or last but not least, his many important 
speeches on — questions like the opium trafic 

our day, he bas shown the same 


After that the dog lost all interest in him, and! unrivalled and unchallenged preéminence. 
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For the Companion. 
SUGAR-PLUM TOWN. 


Oh, Sugar-Plum Town is a wonderful place! 
Of Taffy its roads are made; 

And every pavement on every street 
Is with Caramels neatly laid. 


You enter the town by Cream-Soda Lake, 
On a bridge made of Chocolate-Block, 
And the Maple-Cream Street, from the bridge, leads 
you straight 
To the Palace on Peppermint Rock. 


*Tis a beautiful palace, with Marsh-Mallow walls, 
And columns of Lemon and Rose, 

And a garden of Crystallized Cherries and Pears 
Where a Fountain of Lemonade flows. 


There’s a Chocolate Guard with a Liquorice Stick, 
But the poor little fellow can’t fight; 

There’s a Pink Sugar Kitten that can’t even scratch, 
And a Doggie that really can’t bite. 


But a Toll-Keeper stands at the bridge, and he says, 
“You will please hand me over my due 
Before you can enter; then 
you may commence 
At the bridge and just eat 











| girl spied him, and then, after an interval of 
shyness, the two became acquainted, and were 
| exchanging confidences, and telling all the little 
thipgs which seem such great things to little 
brains. 
| Reginald told the little girl about his won- 
| derful toys, but he did not speak of them with 
| half the enthusiasm with which she told him of 
| “Gracie” and her rag doll ‘‘Lulu.’’ She took her 
little friend’s hand and led him over to a play- 
house made of an old plaid shawl tied to posts 
and bushes, and creeping in softly so that she 
would not wake her dolly up, she lifted up a little 
counterpane, and there was ‘‘Lulu,”’ a plain-faced, 
home-made rag doll. The most beautiful ‘Ara- 
| bella’’ from Paris could never awaken the mother 
feeling more strongly in little Molly's heart than 
| could poor old “Lulu.” 
| Little Molly told Reginald of all the trouble she 
| had had nursing her baby through the ‘‘dipferia,”’ 
and of the dreadful time when ‘‘Rover,’’ the old 
setter dog, got into the playhouse, while ‘“‘Lulu”’ 
| Was sleeping, and tore off her best shawl, and 
| nearly ended the poor dolly’s life. 
All of this warm, personal feeling about her 
two poor, homely toys seemed strange to Reginald, 
and vet he could not help envying her. 
| time his papa had finished his business and was 
| ready to start home, Reginald had had a fascinat- 
ing ride on “‘Gracie,”’ and left her reluctantly. 
| When he got home to his wonderful nursery, he 
| had a long story to tell his mamma about his 
| visit, and several things he said put serious 


By the | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


came, with Reginald's assistance, she packed up 
all his beautiful toys that had survived, and sent 


made many little sufferers forget their pain for 
awhile. 





he had become really attached, and which he 


loved to take to bed with him, a somewhat dilapi- | 
| dated hobby-horse, and a quantity of building | 


blocks. 


| 
| After that, Reginald’s mamma and papa and 


grandma and aunties gave him books and simple 
| tools for his Christmas and birthday gifts. He 
| had a little workshop fitted up where he spent 
long, happy, interested hours hewing out his own 
toys, roughly at first, but with more skill as he 
gained experience. He found more pleasure in 
them than he had ever felt in his wonderful toy 


| machines. 
ALBERTINE RANDALL WHEELAN. 
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| dolls which had been used for Christmas-tree 
decorations. ‘‘They are my dollies’ dollies,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘I am their grandma.”’ Then, placing them 
| at intervals on the earth in a flower-pot, among 

the ebony-like stems of a luxuriant maiden-hair 

fern, she added, ‘‘They are like the children in 

my Kate Greenaway book; they are ‘a-walking 
and a-talking ’neath the trees.’ Maiden-hair ferns 
| make lovely dolls’ woeds.”’ 


them to a children’s hospital, where they probably | 


Reginald kept for himself an elephant to which | 


LitrtLe Maida had about a dozen half-inch 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


ENIGMA. 


Come hither, little 1, 2, 3, 4, to me, 
And from this volume on my knee 
Read me a 1, 2, 3, 4, that I may find 
If you to learning are inclined. 


Nay, do not 3, 2, 1, 4 and stare around; 
At your 2, 3, 4, shame, sir, to be found 
Full of such tricks an 2, 1, 4 might play. 
Get to your task, and 1, 4, 3away! 


2. 

QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Take one word from each of the following quota. 
tions from Longfellow to form a quotation from 

| Lowell: 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

| Oh, what pleasant visions haunt me as I gaze upon 
the sea! 
Art is long and Time is fleeting. 
There is no death! What 
seems so is transition. 


In the church of sainted 





your way through !”" 
CLAUDIA THARIN. 
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For the Companion. 


COUNTRY HOBBY-HORSES. 


It was almost like going 
to the circus to go into Regi- 
nald’s nursery. The bears 
there, that stood upon their 
hind legs, only wanted to 
be wound up with a little 
key, when they would 
growl and growl, and bend 
their bodies around in such 
a dreadful way that it took 
a very brave little boy in- 
deed to go near them. 

Then the sheep would baa 
and wag their heads, the 
pigs would squeal and wig- 
gle their tails, the elephants 
would walk and wave their 
trunks around, the frogs 
would hop, and the little 
man in green would whip 
up his little donkey and 
start his wagon off at a tre- 
imendous pace. 

Then when Reginald 
pulled up a long string 
which hung from the back 
of his tin turtle, that would 
run around ina circle much 
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) Lawrence stands a pix 
of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of 
fountains, risingthrough 
the painted air. 


The calm, majestic pressure 
of the Night 
As of the one I love. 


Know how sublime a thing 
tis 
To suffer and be strong. 


The day is done, and the 
darkness 
Falls from the wings of 
Night 
Asa feather is wafted down 
ward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


There are no birds in last 
year’s nest. 


Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into 
June. 
3. 
NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


* 
* 


* 


* 
* 
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Cross Words 


The initial of a noble 
leader. 

What he was in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

What he was not ashamed 
to do when seeking advice 
of subordinates. 

Term applied to one of his 
best counsellors. 

What he tried to do in 








quicker than any real turtle 
could go. 

But somehow, Reginald 
took very little pleasure in them, except to break 
them up to see how they were made. It made his 
mamma and papa and grandma and aunties very 
sad to see Reginald treat his beautiful toys in 
that way, but these good people made the mistake 
of buying new ones for him every time they went 
to the city. 

One day Reginald’s papa was going for a long 
drive into the country to see a farmer on business, 


and as Reginald was not feeling very well, he | 


took him along. The fresh air, blowing over the 
newly plowed fields, made Reginald feel like a 


new boy, and by the time they reached Farmer | 


Bryant's gate he was talking gaily, and laughing 
at the great clumsy old bumblebees that flew 
unsteadily over the clover. 

Reginald’s papa tied the horses to the hitching- 


post, and told the little boy that if he got tired of | 


sitting in the carriage, he could get down and 
walk about the grounds while he went in to have a 
talk with the farmer, and this Reginald soon did. 

Presently the little boy heard a great sound 
of laughing, and cries of “Get up, there!” 
and peeping around a large tree-trunk, Reginald 
saw a little girl about his own age perched on a 


most extraordinary-looking hobby-horse. The | 


rockers were great pieces of wood roughly 
rounded and nailed to a substantial platform, 
upon which stood Mr. Hobby-horse, and a very 
giant of hobby-horses he was. His body was 
made of a large trunk of a tree, with the bark on, 
one end chopped out into a point, and the whole 
supported by four posts for legs. The head, 


which was fastened to the pointed end of the | 


body, was made of a heavy flat piece of wood, 
roughly shaped, and boasting of no distinguishing 
features except a long, round stick which was 
driven through a hole near the top for ears. 


This made very convenient support for the | 


reins, which were held by a little barefooted 
maid, who was evidently having a most delightful 
time. She called her great steed “Gracie,” and 
begged it to hurry up, as she wanted to get to 
market to sell her eggs. 

Reginald gradually drew nearer, until the little 





| For the Companion. 
WASHING DISHES. 


Here’s the dish-cloth clean and neat, 
Here’s the towel white, 

Here’s the girlie fresh and sweet 
Will make the dishes bright. 


In and out the suds they go— 
In and out the rinse— 

Range them in a shining row, 
Fit for any prince. 


———- -@ee 


For the Companion. 


SLY-BOOTS. 


Tommy was very happy when he came home 
from school with a tame crow perched on his 
shoulder; but to tell the truth, he was not so 
proud of his pet after a closer acquaintance. 
Sly-boots—that was Master Crow's name—soon 
learned a great many tricks besides those that 
Tommy taught him. 

Biddy Topknot was bringing up a large family 
| of fluffy white chickens, and Sly-boots did covet 
them so! He knew that Biddy was stronger 
than he, but he set his wits to work, till his sly 
little brain contrived a plan for getting a chicken 
dinner. 





children were playing ‘‘Hunt the cricket,’’ and 
opened his mouth as if he meant to devour them 
all. 


came back, taking care to keep out of reach of 
her bill and claws. Over and over again he tried 
this manceuvre, till poor Biddy'’s patience was 
quite exhausted. 

At last she bristled up her feathers, and chased 
him clear across the garden into the meadow. 
When she had left her brood far behind, Sly-boots 
suddenly took to his wings, and reaching the 
poultry-vard first, carried off the fattest little 
chicken. 
| Biddy saw her mistake too late, but the very 


So he flew down to the grass where Biddy’s | 


Of course Biddy drove him away, but he soon | 





next day she lost her temper again, and so lost 
another of her children. 

“Oh dear!’ sighed Tommy ; ‘if she could only 
remember not to get mad! But I can’t always 
remember that myself, when the boys tease me; 
and I s’pose I mustn’t expect a hen to know more 
than I!” 

Poor Biddy could never learn to keep her 
| temper, and so Sly-boots had to be banished to 
his native woods. 


a a 


For the Companion. 


A LUCKY TRAVELLER. 
“I’ve travelled much,” said the elephant, 
“Both sea and land I’ve crossed; 
I’ve always sent my trunk ahead 
And it never has been lost.” A. M. P. 
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For the Companion. 


A HAPPY MORNING. 

This is the recipe for a happy morning : 
Two small children, boys or girls; be sure that 
| they are good ones! 
| Two wooden pails. 
| Two shovels, of wood or metal. 
One sea. 
One sandy beach, with not too many pebbles. 
One dozen clam-shells (more or less). 
One sun. 
Two sunbonnets, or broad-brimmed hats. 
One mother, or nurse, within calling distance. 
Starfish and sea-urchins to taste. 
Mix the shovels with the sandy beach, and 
| season well with starfish. Add the sunbonnets to 
| the children and, when thoroughly united, add 
| the wooden pails. Spread the sun and the sea on 
|the beach, and sprinkle thoroughly with sea- 
urchins and clam-shells. Add the children, mix 
thoroughly, and bake as long as advisable. 

N. B.—Do not add the mother at all, except in 
case of necessity ! 





Lavra E. RICHARDS. 


time of battle. 

What he hoped would re 
sult favorably for his fol 
lowers. 

A period of time which he honored by his conduct. 

As this, he was prominent on the stage of life. 

He won by this, as well as by his statesmanship. 
| A note that may be found in one of his public 
| addresses. 


The central letters, spelled downward, will form 
| the name of the hero referred to. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
M. T. Lappumdaly wants youth. 


Once a person, known to history, 
Rested on a barricade, 

And it still remains a mystery 
Whether ’twas a man or maid. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

This old farmer prefers wheat, *« « *, *« « « herbs 
and garden vegetables to *#*#*#*#**, A # # # *, 
jhe says, cannot raise *#*** OF # # * # # # # #, 
| He admires a good «* * *« * * more than the grand 
| Ocean # * * * #. He has no « * *« * « * « * *, but 
|} no owner of gold « « « « « is as rich as he, and no 
| Arabin his «* « « « so hospitable. 





| Conundrums. 


When does a young man resemble an exclamation 
| point? When he stands beside a lass (alas!). 
|} What gymnastics can you see in a well-stocked 
| bakery? Abundance (a bun dance). 
| Which is the most industrious letter? The busy 
| Bee). 
| What stock of money does not grow less with 
|} use? A stock of common sense. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Saw, plane, bit, hammer, file, gimlet, axe, 
chisel. 

2. Drum-stick. 

3. A pin. 

4. Drear, year, hear, queer, peer, dear, fear, 
sere, veer, tear, near, mere, gear, steer, spear, seer, 
| ear. 

5. Level. 
6. Mother Hubbard’s dog. 





Solutions of “June in our History” Puzzles. 


1. “Captain ae Cartaret.” (Arived in June, 
1665, as governor of New Jersey.) 

| % Washington, Clinton, Monmouth. (General 

| Lee was reprimanded by Washington for his at- 
tempt to retreat. An advance turned the scale 

|}and Clinton retreated toward New York. This 

| happened on June 26, 1778.) 

| 8. Mexico. (Mexico declared war June 4, 1845.) 
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TWO WAYS. 


Mankind is almost invariably wasteful with 
natural resources, and 
of wild animals which yield valuable commercial | 
products. ‘The skin of the buffalo was so extremely 
useful that in the space of fifty years the millions 
upon millions of buffaloes which roamed the plains 
west of the Mississippi were exterminated. What 
we have done with our buffaloes the inhabitants of 
French Algeria, and the wilder races to the south- 
ward of them, have done with their ostriches. In 
taking them for their plumes they have either | 


| 
| 


| get nya ne w piece 
is especially des tructive | | 


exterminated them, or else driven them completely | 


away to the southward out of their reach. Thus 


they have deprived themselves, 


the Western prairies did, of a considerable source | 


of income. 


This is what, the Arabs and other tribes of 
Western Asia had already done. Ostriches were 
once abundant in Asia, but now are found only in 
small numbers in some almost inaccessible spots 
in Arabia and Persia. 

A different policy has been pursued by the thrifty 
Dutch and English far mare of Bouth Africa. They, 
too, hunted the ostrich until he ceased to be found 
in a wild state within the limits of Cape Colony, 
and then they set at work to domesticate him. In 
this they succeeded as admirably as the keepers of 
the Yellowstone National Park have succeeded in 
domesticating the buftalo. 

Ostrich-farming is now a lucrative business in 
South Africa. Eggs are procured and artificially 
or naturally hatched, and are worth twenty-five 
dollars apiece. Young birds are worth one hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece—more than a good horse in 
many parts of the United States—and a fine mature 
male ostrich is worth three hundred and fifty 
dollars. Yet not many years ago birds of this sort 
were pursued and killed merely to get three or four 
feathers out of their tails. 

To some extent the negroes of Senegal shame 
their French neighbors, who have permitted the 
extermination of the ostrich farther to the north- 
ward and eastward. They have domesticated many 
of the birds without difficulty. They are, how- 
ever, curiously afraid of them. All ostriches are 
exceedingly fond of picking up bright articles of 
every kind,—jewels, trinkets, bracelets and the 
like; and the Senegal ostriches include among 
suc h articles the glistening eyes of the Senegal 
babies. 
guarded from the gigantic birds; 
natives have not yet learned to construct pens or 
yards for the ostriches. 

At the last advices, there were in Cape Colony 
eighty thousand ostriches kept for their plumes; 
and the market for feathers has not become seri- 
ously overstocked. Ostriches have bevn profitably 
kept in the southern countries of South America 
and in California, although as yet on no such scale 
as in South Africa. 

The time is evidently near when all manner of 
wild creatures, which have heretofore yielded 
valuable products,—except those which live in the 
sea,—must be kept in some sort of captivity or 
domestication in order to keep up the supply of 
their products. Not all wild creatures will yield 
their products once a year, as the ostrich and the 
angora and Cashmere goat, the llama, alpaca or 
guanaco, which have all been domesticated, do. 
But it has been found profitable to raise certain 
animals for the value of the skin, which they can 
yield but once, and that upon their death. 

The skunk, which yields the really valuable 

“black martin” fur of commerce, is being main- 
tained on several “skunk farms” in the United 
States for the sake of his skin; and it is believed 
by many that in certain parts of the West buffalo. 
raising, for the fur, beef, and other products from 
the carcass, could be made profitable. 


PE ate Cat 
NO DIFFERENCE, 

“Tf,” said an old schoolmaster to a visitor, ‘“cer- 
tain pupils used half as much ingenuity and 
application in finding out facts as they do in finding 
out ways to be wrong and excuses for them, they 
would become excellent scholars. There’s Tinkins 
now, gazing out of the window. He never cares to 
learn anything, but he is always ready with a more 
or less ingenious blunder. Let’s try him. 


“Tinkins!” exclaimed the teacher. 

“Ten, ir.” 

“Gather in your eyes and your wits from the 
outer empyrean for a moment, and tell us what is 
the difference between the meaning of the word 
‘granite’ and that of the word ‘pomegranate?’ ” 

“No difference, sir.’ 

“Then why do we sometimes say ‘granite’ and 
sometimes ‘pomegranate ?’ 

“When we are in a hurry, sir, we say colloquially 
‘granite,’ but if we have plenty of time we take 
pains to say ‘pomegranate.’ ”’ 

“Let me compliment you on the ingenuity of 
your answer, Tinkins. Now you may go and look 
up the definitions of those two words in the 
unabridged, and write down each definition for 
me ten times. The class in rhetoric will return to 
their seats.” 





sosttghilipipicis 
PRACTICAL. 


James. Payn, speaking in the Independent of 
individual interpretations of general rules, says | 
that in going the rounds one night with the officer 


on guard at one of the English dockyards, he heard | Dr, Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford, Dr. Angus, and other eminent scholars. 
|information was prepared under the supervision of Professors Rolleston, Westwood, Lawson and 
names of the highest authority in their several departments. 
books with Copious Explanatory Notes, Tables Illustrative of Scriptural History, the Character- 
\istics of Bible Lands, a Complete Index of Subjects, Concordance, Dictionary and History of the 
Interval between the Old and New Testaments, and a 


the original views of the Irish sentry on this point. | 


” 


“If you see a convict escaping, 
“what is it your duty to do?” 

“Sure, sir, and I’m not to fire till the last ex 
tremity.” 

“Quite right; but w hat would you consider the 
last extremity to be?’ 

“Just round the corner of the dockyard there, 
sir,” was the practical reply. 


said the officer, 


EXPLAINED. 


A man of the world, more famous for his 
fondness for the pleasures of the table than for 
anything else, went toa physician not long ago and 
asked him to explain a singular circumstance. 

“Doctor,” said he, “my hair is perfectly black, 
= my whiskers are turning white; now why is 
that?’ 

“I don’t know,” said the doctor, “unless it is 
because your jaws have worked a great deal 
harder than your brains!” 

= we Ge -- ——-—____ 

A MAN with a poor appetite is sometimes a 

martyr. He goes to the steak from a sense of duty. 


as the hunters .of | S 





| (Near Duane St.) 


It is necessary to keep the children rigidly | 
for the Senegal | 
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TELEPHONES 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mater 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


STAMPS ! 32, tine ined Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
oo Stamp Album, =F 0c. New 80p. Price 
ist free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
uirh NDARDSTA AMP CU., 4 Nicholson P1., 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps Lists 


? & gong 'specnte te H. 
0 You ing? MER, Box 
Ae City, and 
“THE OLD reas DOOR.” 
hen in childhood I sat at my mothe r’s feeu, 
Ou the sill of the old front door.” 


NICKEL SILYER HARP. 


\ MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
one can play and enjoy it. _Sampie 
% of 15sec. post-paid. Big Money to Agents. Dept. E. 
size. T. €. WILLIAMS dr. CO., Royal Ins, Bidg., Chiezeo. 


DIETZ | FOR DARK-ROOM USE, 


R U BY or Sick Chamber. No Smoke. Doesn’t 


Leak Light. Size, 1 x3x6. Sent 
prepaid for 75 cents. Cireular free. 


R. x DIETZ CO., New York. 
Send 15 cents, 


(which will be credited on your 

jir st order,) for our 225-page 

Catalogue of Yacht and 
oat Fitti 


a ——=S= tin S. 
L. W. FE RDINAND & CO., Boston, 


WE WANT AGENTS 


yoR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
neat, compact, salable little article. W 

rices. 

street, Boston, Mass. 





















paa!tat 











served territory and very low 
JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin § 


Cheap Printing. 


F 83 PRESS printe ecards, &c. Circular 
Small newspaper size $44. Great 
ker and saver. All easy, print- 










edr Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
type. eye r, &e., to fac fory. 
sey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 














| re ent C.0.D. subject to inspection. 





The man with the white duck 
trousers playing tennis is strictly in style. 
Ours are worn by the gentiemen sports- 
men of all the leading colleges. Send leg 
and waist measure; allow for 2-inch roll on 
bottom. Price $1. 50, post-paid. 
Description. Our trousers are made in 
best manner. Side, watch and hip pockets ; 
taped seams ; have wide hem on bottom and 
straps on waistband for belt. Ali hand-tin 


is 

SWEATERS. Save retailers’ profits of 
p25) tenting wd cent. in buying direct of us. Send 
stamp for illus. cata. of ’* outing clothing. 


“? H. S, LOMBARD, 46 48, 50, 52 Clinton St., Boston. 


cents with name, or name, town and 
state, 15 cts. 
Self Inki king 
Pen and Pencil Stamp. Our Pet apating outfit 
has 1. nesters so figures and makes any name, only 15 
ets. AGE 8’ LAT EST GOODS, Stamps of all kinds. 


Rubber amen 1" ‘we — T1, New Haven, Ct. 


YON & & WEA 

ke —— ’st, Chicago > 
Will Mail a their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments, 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 S@ieeted List of Band Music. 





























Ladies Who Value 


A retined complexion must use POZZON1I’s Pow- 
DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 
| 
} 





sand Keys and 
all Electrical Su »plies.” 


“sounde 
Sounder Coin. | 
| 
| 





pom, 


| . 
ody | v4 eg yas 
DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —=+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 

Look well. t well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of culls. A san collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail fe cents, Ad 88, giving size and style wanted, 
0., 24 Exchange Place, Boston 








Hy “ 
plete outfit ; one ¢ ~ lof battery 
(5x7), one Ib. of blue vitriol, | 
one crowfoot zinc, one compen, 
one instruction book, for $3.75 
Send $1 with the order; balance e 
Write for Catz alogue s. 

. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, 0. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


For two 2-cent stamps we wil! send you free of ¢ harge 
one of the MOST INTERESTING PUZZLES 
of the day. It will amuse you for hours. FREEMAN «& 
TAYLOR, Jewelers, 49% Washington St., Boston, Hass. | 
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Agents 





Wantea 












TO SELL CHRISTY KNIVES. A GOOD INCOME STEADILY 
ASSURED. EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF 
$5 AND OVER, CIRCULARS FREE. CHRISTY 
KNIFE CO. ARCH ST. FREMONT, OHIO. 











Agents Wanted 





ICYCLES BOOMINC! 


Bl offer our stock of wheels, consisting of most of 
the leading kinds, at TRADE E prices to ever . Over 
> styles, fom $15.00 up, ine luding Dictator, Imperial, 
Zephyr, Featherstone and W estern (20 Ibs. and over). 
100 New Mails and za erials, 98 Model, at worse than 
auction prices. Bicycle Clothing. Sundries, Athletic 
Goods, Cameras and Guns. Send stamps for ¢ atalogue. 

HE H.& D. Pay ty A 
14 Broadway, New York. 





Kade Supporters 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
No child should learn to walk without 
them. Recommended by physicians for 
weak or deformed ankles. 

Price #c. 
R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED — BIG 
[PROFITS ti. Fmcxary orice 
a acto r 2 

CLES all styles: new aul 

+34 makes. Write for elegant 
94 FREE CATALOGUE and join 
our army of delighted e euntomers, 
Address SIEG & WALP MFG. CO, 












283 E. Wabash yr “C nic ago, Ill, 
$20 TO 860 SAVED ON NEW 
BIC WTSCLIuES 





$125 high grade Safety 
060; 8 Ms 


8 GS8t.,Peoria, II. 





up. Send for circular. | 





ERA TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S 
RK IS PLEASANT, 
wages the year 
a end pare ave good times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
- uates in railroad service, Write 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address 
7 Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Jancsville, 


NT Foot 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any aed ny and will cast four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron wor pend > 3 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink P: ud, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., ass 1own 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
for l5e. to introduce, with Catalo jue 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. FRE 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 









The Great Hcatth Drink | 


Safe, sure and reliable. Always on 
time. ng eat Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. | 


RES’ 
Rootbeer 


A 2c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
| Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. | 
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Prices Reduced! 


22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES. 


| Fully 
| Warranted. 
| 


| Sent on Trial. 












Ardstic desi me 
rtistic eff ec SI WS 
Harmonious col- BEST AIR GUNs, 
orings Great Targets, Foot Lathes, 
Nut Picks, Nut Cracks, Etc., 


value. ‘for little 
AC GE NTS. Ceilings and Borders to ma Oc. 
A Send $1 for our large Sample a 

S Bi money made taking orders. | #. M. 
| Willi GET NTS 2 625 Pine St., Phil: »Pa.' SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 


Manufactured by 
QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
77 FOR PARTIOULARS 











A Sixty Days’ Offer. 


Any Companion Subscriber who 
secures ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
between June 14 and Aug. 14 will 
be entitled to one of these superb 
$2.50 Bibles. 





Description. This is an Ox- 
ford Sunday School Teacher's 
Bible. Reprint edition containing 


The Old and New Testaments, with Marginal References, also Helps to the 
Study of the Bible, comprising all the additional 


matter that is contained in 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers, 


Has been carefully revised and enlarged trom time to time by Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester, 





Earle 





this magnificent Bible. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Its size closed as illustrated is 5x8 inches by 134 thick. 
beautifully and strongly bound in French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gold edges. 
us One new subscriber at $1.75 and 20 cents for postage, and we will send you by return mail 


The scientific 


Summaries of the several 


Biblical Atlas of Twelve Full-Page Maps in Colors. 


It is 
Send 


It contains 1350 pages. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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UNLEARNED, WISE. 

“I’m after justice, rather than law,” said John } 
Dudley, who for twenty-one years, from 1770 to 
1791, was one of the most popular judges of New 
Hampshire. He was unlearned in the law, and his 
education was so defective that he could not write 
five consecutive sentences in correct English. Yet 
so acceptably did he discharge his judicial duties 
that Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, one 
of the most learned of lawyers, said of him, “We 
may smile at his law and ridicule his language, yet 
Dudley, take him all in all, was the greatest and 
best judge I ever knew in New Hampshire.” 


BUT 





Dudley’s career is one of those exceptions to the 
laws of social and educational evolution, which 
have from time to time appeared in New England. 
His parents were unable to give him even a 
common _sc hool education. He learned to read 

“plain print,” but he could never speak, much less 
write, Snglish correctly. He worked as a laborer 
for a farmer, and then went into trade as a country 
storekeeper. Subsequently he became a farmer 
and a lumberman. 

But he had that mental capacity known in the 
Yankee dialect as “faculty,” which enables one to 
become an “all-around” man. He was fond of 
conversing with people, and acquired thereby much 
political and general information. The people, 
recognizing his worth, elected him from time to 
time to the Board of Selectmen, to the Provincial 
Congress and to the State L egislature, where he 
served one year as Speaker of the House. | 

Then he was appointed one of the superior | 
judges, in which capacity he acquired the reputa. | 
tion of administering justice better than any other 
judge in the state. 

His judicial functions were performed with a 
judgment that was rarely at fault. He listened 
attentively to counsel expounding the law, but 
formed his opinion from the evidence, and enforced 
it upon jurors with a rude eloquence that was 
effective. No one questioned his judicial impar- 
tiality, and the common people were satisfied with 
a judge who administered justice on the founda- 
tions of common sense. 

Even the lawyers, when unprejudiced by defeat, 
expressed their satisfaction with the decisions of 
the rude, unlettered, unlearned, but judicial judge. 
For he had the judie ial mind and temperament, 
without which no learning in the law, no mental 
ability to support an opinion, can make a justice a 
successful judge. 


+o 


A TERRIBLE HAWK. 


The author of “The Naturalist in La Plata” gives 
an impressive description of the terror produced 
by the appearance of a rather small hawk, of a | 
species unknown to him, although he has seen ita 
hundred times. It is a marsh hawk. That is to 
say, it seeks its prey in marshes. 


I have frequently seen all the inhabitants of a 
marsh struck with panic, acting as if demented and 
suddenly grown careless to all other dangers. ©n 
such occasions I have looked up, confident of 
seeing this particular hawk suspended above them 
in the sky. 

All birds that happen to be on the wing drop into 
the reeds or water as if shot. Ducks away from 
the shore stretch out their necks horizontally and | 
drag their bodies, as if wounded, into closer cover. | 
Not one bird is found bold enough to rise and 
wheel about the marauder—a usual proceeding in | 
the case of other hawks; while at every sudden 
stoop of the falcon a low ery of terror rises from 
the birds underneath—a sound expressive of an 
emotion so contagious that it quickly runs like a 
murmur all over the marsh, as if a gust of wind 
had swept moaning through the rushes. 

As long as the falcon hangs over head, always at 
a height of about forty yards, threatening at | 
intervals to dash down, this murmuring sound, | 
made up of many hundreds of individual cries, is | 
heard swelling and dying away, and occasionally, 
when he drops Jower than usual, it rises to a sharp 
scream of terror. 

Sometimes, when I have been riding over marshy 
ground, one of these hawks has placed himself 
directly over my head, within fifteen or twenty 
yards. It has perhaps acquired the habit of | 
following horsemen in this way, in order to strike | 
at any birds driven up. 

Onée my horse almost trod on a couple of snipe 
squatting, terrified, in the short grass. The instant 
they rose the hawk struck at one of them, the end 
of ‘his wee —s my cheek violently as he 
stooped e€ snipe escaped by diving under the 
bridle, and immediately dropped on the other side 
of me; and the hawk, rising, flew away. 











AGAINST HIS PRINCIPLES. 

There are some towns whose attractiveness is so 
dificult to see with an uninitiated eye that they are 
generally described by stray visitors as “good 
places to get away from.” It was in a town of this 
sort, in the far West, that a forlorn-looking man 
entered the dreary dining-room of the untidy hotel! 
one afternoon, and seated himself at one of the 
tables. 


“What will you have, sir?” inquired the waiter, 
after some moments had passed. 

“What have you got that’s fit to eat?” asked the 
stranger, dismally. 

“I can give you a first-rate 
began the waiter. 

“Stop!” commanded the stranger, with the first 
sign of animation he had displayed. “Has a reed 
bird got wings?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the astonished servant. 

“And can it fly?” persisted the dismal man. 
“Why, of course,” said the waiter, who began to 
think his customer was a lunatic. 

‘hen I don’t want any of it!” exclaimed the 
man. “Anything that had wings and could fly 
away from this place and didn’t—no, I thank you, 
none of that for me.” 


” 


reed-bird on — 


- -o- 





DEFRAUDED. | 


A short story, but very much to the point, is one 
told of John Allen, an English clergyman. He 
had heard that a brother minister kept his congre- 
gation waiting, and kindly remonstrated with him. 

“It was only ten minutes,” said the offender, | 
Apologetic ally. 


‘How many people had you in church?” asked | 
Mr. Allen. 


“About three hundred.” 


“Three hundred? Well, then, you wasted three 
thousand minutes!” : 
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EASTM aN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





STU DY A thorough and praec- 
« tical Business Col- 
lege course given by Mail, at stude nt’s 
ee by n old reliable school. Noex 
periment. 7 Ye: ’ Success. Lowrates and perfec ‘t 
satisfaction. All ages and both sexes taught. It will pay 
to investigate. Write for ¢ atalogue and free Trial ine sson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN St., Buffalo, N. Y: 


GOOD NEWS 


To Ladies, Boys om Girls. 
Gold and Silver Watches. Be: 
Imported Decorated a, Tea and 
} Dinner Sets, ToiletSets, Lamps, Cas- 
tors, Silver Butter, Fruit and Cake 
Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, Knives, Forks, 
Crayons, Webster’s International Die- 
tionaries, etc., Given as premiums 
with $12, $15 5 $20, $3, $00 $40 orde rs. For full particu-ars 
address’ THE EAT AMERICAN TEA €O, 
P. oO. Box 280. 31-33 Vesey St., New Vork, N. ¥. 
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‘LOOK + CROOK 


Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 


Go». Not a tear — Not a cut. 
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THE YOUTH’S CO! MPANION. 


VCOOSTKU UU 
** The Sweetest Thing on Earth."’ 


Primley’s 
California 
Fruit 
Chewing 
Gum. 


Quite unlike 
Other Gums. 


on PRIMLEY’S 
nd 5 outside wrappers of either California 
LEY’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, 






with two —_ —. AMPS, and we will send you 
PN “The Tige *by Gustave Aimard.orany 
=> Ce - other one of our ‘ joo fine books. Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill 
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‘ SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER > Our 


N Made by Warner seo me ona Chicago. 
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Fashionable 
HAIR. 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest eZ 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 





s’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTs. 

“Just like the Professional 
Catcher's Mitt. All leather, 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy's 
League Base Bali Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THkE Com 


ataloque of athtetie 
sand thous ands of nor s 


PECK & SNYDER, Leck Box 2751, New Yerk City. 





required until they are re. 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 
tory. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, [IASS. 
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: BICYCLE 


US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SUR<! 


STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





> THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, ; 





PERMANENTLY BLACK, 





Sold by the trade generally and obtainable diré 


MEDIUM.-FINE COTTON HALF- HOSE, STYL 
EXTRA-FINE - 
EXTRA-FINE is ee “ 
From best combed yarn, 5 
MEDIUM-STOUT COTTON HOSE, t ‘“ 


1 and 1 rib for Boys and Girls, 


ww Send fe “- ane” SHAW STOCKI 


Price- List. 


SRS NSW GE. 


«- SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 
HAVE BEEN'IN HICH REPUTE FOR YEARS. 


eee eee N 

N 

XN 

ct from the manufacturers. \ 

E 18s8, @ 25c., POST- PAID. NX 
1989, ‘* 25c., 

“ce “ce “ \ 

3s4, 50c., \ 

Yfl, “ 40c., 6“ a \ 


NG CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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cians everywhere recommend the wheel 


O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 
reasonable amount of riding on a 
properly constructed bicycle. 
theory that cycling was harmful has 
long since been exploded, and physi- 


The 


to-day as affording the 


best means of exercise for men and women. 
Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 


Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of 
physical culture superior to any other 
means in use at the present time. The 
mental exhilaration which accompanies 
th> exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- 

half the benefit derived, and the two 
means combined should, in my opinion, 

bring about physical strength and vigorous 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


the bicycle as a means “ot 


The Best 
is Economy 


mind.” 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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jy $40 


Crescent | 
Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line 
for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first- 
class Bicycles can be made and 
sold at the following prices : 


Bey bye gcer 
' $50 


Men’s (No. 1) 30 1s. 


26-inch. 
Ladies’ (No. 5) 32 tbs. 
Men’s (No. 2) 27 Ibs. 


24-inch. 
Misses’ (No. 6) 30 lbs. 
Youths’ (No. 3) 25 tbs. 


We are represented in all the 
principal cities and towns of the 
United States. 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
* On Application. 


RN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. 
New York. 
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To Prove That 


LOVELL 


Diamond Cycles 


are Unsurpassed in Finish and Material 
— Strictly High Grade in every particular 
and that No Better Machine is made at 
any price— 

We stake our Business Reputation of 
more than Fifiy Years. 








(y 


JOHN P 
74 years old, 


LOVELL, President 
In business 55 


years 
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Co.. B. S. LOVELL 


Treasurer 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


Send for bargain list of Shop-worn 
and Second-hand Wheels. All sizes 
and prices. 

Send 10 cts. for our LARGE 400- 
lllustrated Catalogue of 
sicycles, Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 

, i y 1ing Tackle and 
hundreds of ‘othe r articles. 

one can sit in their 
as they want. 


With this catalogue any 
own home and order such things 
We guarantee it worth ten times this amount, 
10c, being the exact cost of mailing. 


Agents Wanted. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, lam nappy te say, through the merits of HAN 
SON'S CORN SALVE I can now waik with ease. 


HANSON’S 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you the ant some aE Ye is just as good; se@ na by 
mail to W. Hanson & ( Schenectady, N. Y. 

ivery box Z wi arranted to ¢ ure, ‘or money refunded. 
*rice, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ole —which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Meney for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aocnts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmastérs are 
—- to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk, 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion, 


THE TRUSS IN HERNIA. 


Although there are many who hold that an 
attempt at radical cure by operation is preéminently 
to be desired in every case of hernia, or rupture, 
still statistics force the admission that the employ- 
ment of a suitable truss may lead to beneficial 
results, and often, indeed, to permanent cure. 

Moreover, the dread of anything like an opera- 
tion leads nearly all who are afflicted with this 
annoying trouble to prefer the mechanical mode of 
treatment. 

It is by no means to be supposed, however, that 
a person frees himself from all risk by the adoption 
of the truss. And because this is so, it is of the 
utmost importance that the sufferer from hernia 
should understand something of the trouble with 
which he is afflicted, in order that he may appre- 
ciate the dire consequences to which in his igno- 
rance he may be exposed. 

First of all, then, we must not imagine that the 
commoner form of hernia is simply a more or less 
prominent protrusion of the bowel through the 
lining membrane of the abdomen. If this were so, 
it would be easy to restrain the offending part by a 
suitable plate of some rigid material. 

On the contrary, we have not only to deal with 
the fact that the trouble generally makes its 
appearance at a point which is least favorable for 
mechanical treatment,—namely, in the groin, where 
the movement of the body prevents placing the 
part in a state of complete rest,—but the matter is 
further complicated by the fact that the canal 
through which the bowel makes its escape deviates 
in such a way that the external opening, or ring, as 
it is called, is on a lower level than the internal. 

With this important anatomical fact to guide us, 
it is obvious that we should select a truss in which 
the direction of the pressure shall be upward at the 
same time that it is inward, and one which, while 
sufficient pressure is made to restrain the bowel, 
shall yet exert its influence evenly and steadily, 
no matter to what test it may be subjected by the 
movements of the body. For the moment the 
hernia slips by the pad of a truss the bowel be- 
comes squeezed between the two folds, as it were, 
of the abdominal lining, and is in immediate 
danger of strangulation. 

Although the requirements of the ideal truss, as 
we have thus sketched them, may seem at first 
thought to be easily provided for, they are yet of 
sufficient difficulty to render the art of truss-fitting 
a most delicate one, and to impose alarming risks 
upon the indiscriminate and ignorant use of the 
truss in hernia. 

—_—e-—_—- 


AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPLOSIVE. 


Among the most wonderful and dangerous of all 
explosives is iodide of nitrogen. For many years 
chemists have been trying to determine its precise 
composition, and in doing so have sometimes fairly 
taken their lives in their hands, for the substance 
explodes on the slightest provocation. A mere 
draught of air passing over it will cause an explo- 
sion. The least shock or friction is equally dis- 
astrous. 

But Doctor Szuhay, of Budapest, has not been 
deterred by any danger from trying once more to 
ascertain what the iodide of nitrogen contains, 
although he has had some of his apparatus pul- 
verized in the winking of an eye. And he has 
succeeded, too, in his attempt, having recently 
established the fact that the extraordinary explo- 
sive, which he produced in the form of a fine 








powder, contains hydrogen as well as iodine and 
nitrogen. This fact had been suspected, but never 
proved. 

To the general reader it might seem hardly worth 
while to risk one’s life in order to find out a thing 
like that; but to the man of science, devoting all 
his energies to investigations that the busy world 
never dreams of noticing, the discovery of such a 
fact is as thrilling as the finding of a gold nugget 
would be to a half-starved miner. 

And his reward is greater than that of the fortu- 
nate gold-seeker, for his name goes upon the honor 
roll of science to be read, perhaps, hundreds of 


| years in the future. 


“RATHER INTERESTING.” 


So far as man is concerned, the panther of India, 
according to Mr. R. H. Elliot, is practically harm- 
less. In proof of this, or perhaps in illustration of 
it, he cites what he calls “rather an interesting 
incident” which happened at the house of one of 
his friends. ‘Rather interesting” will probably 
seem a rather mild form of expression to some 
feminine readers. 


One night my hostess, some time after retiring to 
rest, heard a noise in the open veranda which runs 
round the side of the bungalow just outside her 
bedroom. She got up, and lamp in hand went 
round a corner of the building in the direction of 
the sound. 

As she turned the corner there fell upon her 
astonished vision the spectacle of a panther devour- 
ing the family cat. Seeing the lady, the panther 
tried to make off along the veranda, which at that 
point was shut in by a trellis, but just then the cook, 
who also had heard the noise, appeared at the 
os gee end of the veranda with a lamp in his 
hand. 

The panther turned back in the direction of the 
lady. She stood spellbound with the lamp in her 
hand, and_as the cook, to all appearance equally 
spellbound, remained stationary with his lamp, the 
panther found himself between two fires, and lay 
down under a table which stood against the wall. 

At last he got up, made a move in the direction 
of the cook, and then, changing his mind, rushed 
past the lady, and so effected his escape. 


BENEATH HIS DIGNITY. 


The churchwardens of an English village had 
placed an organ in their little church, and in the 
delight of their hearts they told the archdeacon 
what they had done at his next visitation. He fell 
in with their enthusiasm, and advised them to have 
a grand opening, at which Doctor C.—a well-known 
musician—should be present. 


The advice was eagerly taken. Placards were 
posted, and the service was advertised in the local 
— The all-important day arrived, and with it 

octor C., who was at once shown up into the 
singing-loft, where stood the instrument in a case 
brilliant with gilded pipes known to the profession 
as “dummies. 

“But where is the keyboard?” inquired the great 
man, who had already been somewhat disconcerted 
at the size of the organ. 

“Oh,” said the churchwarden, “we turn un 
round wi’ that there,” poisuns to the handle. 

The amazement and indignation of Doctor C. 
were beyond words. He had been invited to open 
a hand-organ! 


SAVING POSTAGE. 


Patrick lived in New York, and his parents still 
lived in the old country. Patrick earned very little 
and had no money to spare, but he desired to be a 
dutiful and generous son. One day a letter came 
to him from his father, in which the old man said: 


“Me dear by, the times is hard in Ireland. It’s 
mesilf that am rejuced, when I have occasion to 
appear in full dress, to the necissity of goin’ wid- 
out a coat.” 

This pathetic appeal was too much for Patrick. 
He at once took off his own coat and prepared to 
send it to Ireland. When he had got it all ready 
he mailed it, and at the same time sent this letter: 

“Me dear fayther: I send you by the parcels post 
me own coat the day; but to make it weigh the less 
for the post, I’ve cut off the brass buttons. 

“Your dutiful son, atrick. 

“Post Script.—Ye’ll find the buttons in the inside 
brist pocket of the coat. Pat.” 


NONE LIKE THEM NOW. 


It is sad to think that gentlemen are growing less 
numerous, but an exchange cites the remarks of 
two venerable citizens who are strongly of that 
opinion. 


“De ole marster dat 1 had befo’ de wah was a 
generman,” said Uncle Mose to another relic of 
ante-bellum days. 

“You bet dar was high-toned genermans in dose 
days,” his friend —", 

“Now you’s talkin’. | ’member how time an’ 
agin my ole marster kicked me off de front steps, 
an’ a minute arterward he had done plumb forgot 
all about it. Der aint no moah sich genermans 
nowadays.” 


LARGE FEE. 


It is always refreshing to learn of lawyers who 
will not undertake an unjust cause. Of Judge Ira 
Perley his biographer says: 


He believed in the justice of his client’s cause; 
he would not enlist in it otherwise. 

At one time a sharper tried to retain him, and 
was smoothing over his crooked conduct as well as 
he knew how, when the judge astonished him by 
exclaiming: 

“T think you have acted like an infernal scoun. 
drel, sir!” 

“Is there any charge for that opinion?” 

“Yes, sir; five dollars!” 


BOARDERS FOR SALE. 

A somewhat startling advertisement appeared 
lately in a Parisian paper, which illustrates the 
tendency of boarding-house keepers everywhere to 
regard their boarders as a species of property. The 
advertisement was as follows: 

OR SALE.—A house containing six suites of apart- 
ments, jncloding all the occupants—tenants and 
—” An excellent opportunity for a married 


Ir is reported, on doubtful authority, that a 
Philadelphia landlord raised the rent of a house on 
the ground that the walls had bulged out and so 
made it larger. 


e 
EVERY singer in a quartet can give three good 
reasons why the organization isn’t absolutely per- 
fect.—Elmira Gazette. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade. 
—_@—_———__ 

White teeth.—"Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 








Every Lady Should Write for Samples of 


Jaconat Dimity. 


An Idyllic Summer Dress Fabric. 


122 cts. a yard. 


Guaranteed worth 25c.; the foremost bargain of 
the season; entirely new. 

Crisp, thin, firm and sheer; 82} inches wide; washes 
and irons beautifully. 0 yards sent express paid 
for $1.60. (Return if not satisfactory.) 

The printings are an artist’s dream—in 20 neat, fine 
flower, stripe and coral effects, that make you think of 
the dresses worn by y Washington and the Colonial 
Dames who danced with your great-grandfather. 

Also, 25-cent Fast Black Ground French Sateens, 
19 cents per yard. Small figures. 


BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Our magazine catalogue, The Idle Hour, sent free one 
vear to all who reply to this advertisement. 


Ladies’ Handsome Garden or Morning 
Dresses. 


Stylishly made, with tight- 
fitting Waist, new _ style 
Sleeves with deep Ruffle 
Revers, Triple flounce Skirt 
and Empire Belt. Trimmed 
with white Hamburg em- 
broidery (as shown in cut) 
and made of fast color 
striped figured Lawns, in 
Gray, Lavender, Blue, Pink 
in striped effects. Wit fit 
any figure. 


$2.99, 


worth 86.00. 
Can be had in all sizes. 
When ordering, send bust 

measure and length of skirt 

and color preferred. 





case one is sold. 
WM. JACKSON’S, 
9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. 


Samples of Silk Dress Goods, etc., sent on application. 
Send request for Samples on separate card. 








Cau be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 


THE CELEBRATED 
White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 

This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 

Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
half the price charged _by confectioners and of equal 
uality. A copy of “Frozen Dainties,” by Mrs. 
4INCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, giving direc- 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Make | 
two selections in colors in | 













HEALTH and BEAUTY 


Follow the use of 


Bailey’s Bath Brush. F 


It is made of Rubber, is solid and inde 
structible. Assists nature and invigorates 
the skin by opening the pores. 

Gives Actual Massage Treatment, 


Relaxes Muscles, Guiets Nerves, and Pro- 
motes Circulation. Athletes use it. Found ’ 
at nigh-grade dealers in Toilet Goods or 

mailed on receipt of Price, $1.50. 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25 cts. 


We send FREE a Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





























NOT ONE ALONE, 
NOR TEN, : 
NOR ONE HUNDRED, 


BUT MORE THAN 


Eighteen Hundred 


people stand ready to testify as to the benefit 
received from our treatment for 


Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


Investigate this and you will never regret it. 
Names and addresses of cured patients on appli- 
cation. Full information and opinion as to your 
own curability given without charge. 





Send for Examination Blanks. 


| DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 


Mention The Youth’s Companion. 





A Mother’s Love goes out for the Health of her 


Lactated Food j 





Child. 





Saves Babies’ lives and makes them healthy and strong. 


Fret 


A twenty-five-cent can of LacTATED Foop will be sent Free to any mother for 
trial upon receipt of four 2-cent stamps to pay postage. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





Mention this paper. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD “CLUBFOOT’S” CUNNING. 
By a Youthful Bear-Hunter. 


A bear will eat bear. One of the most cunning 
bears of which I ever knew was lured to a trap 
by a bait of bear's flesh. 

For five or six years we had known this bear 
from his peculiar track. He had lost two toes 
and a part of his right foot—from being caught 
in a trap, probably, when he was young. It is 
likely that this misadventure had opened his eyes 
and sharpened his wits. 

His range was around the south side of Mount 
Katahdin, Maine; thence up Ripogenus way and 
down by Millinokett Lake. We occasionally saw 
his track in the mud about “‘logons’’ and ‘dead 
waters.’ My sister, Gene, who went out with me 
a great deal at that time, to visit and set traps, 
would often point it out, as we paddled along 
shore in our canoe, and say, ‘Old Clubfoot was 
here yesterday’’—or this morning, or last week, 
according to the freshness of the track, for she 
was very quick to read game-signs. 

Hunters sometimes told us of seeing this bear 
and of shooting at him, without success. They 
said that he was a large old bear, with long 
legs, a ‘‘racer,"’ one that would weigh nearly four 
hundred pounds. But neither my sister nor I 
ever caught sight of him till he was caught. 

A good many of the Penobscot Indians, from 
their village at Old Town, trapped about Mount 
Katahdin every season. One of them, named 
Johnny Neptune, who frequently came to our 
house, would say, in his soft, Indian voice, “Old 
Clubfoot very cunning bear. Nobody ever get 
him in trap; he been there.” 

One spring, in April, Old Clubfoot came into 
the cleared land near my father’s house and 
killed two cosset sheep—the only ones we owned. 
Our cattle had then begun to go out from the 
barn-yard and to wander in the field and pasture 
for an hour or two at midday, although there 
were still many snow-drifts. The bear came out 
of the woods a little before noon one day and 
contrived to catch and kill both these large, fine 
sheep. 

I had gone up Millinokett stream that day, and 
Gene was busy in the house. We did not learn 
of our loss till toward evening. The next 
morning I found the pelt of one of the cossets, 
stripped off and rolled up as neatly as if done by 
a human butcher. It was laid away under a fir 
bush, as if the bear intended to come back to 
get it. 

He had made a hearty meal from this sheep, 
and had not left much behind but the bones. 
But the other sheep he had carried away. His 
tracks were plain in the snow of the drifts which 
he had crossed; and I knew at the first glance 
that they were those of Old Clubfoot. 

Putting my two dogs upon his track, I followed 
it through the woods for eight or nine miles 
toward North Twin Lake, until I found where he 
had cachéd the sheep under a pile of ‘‘dry-ki”’ 


.. hear the shore; but I did not overtake the bear. 


The cunning old rogue had gone straight away 
from the scene of his rascality, fully eighteen or 
twenty miles. I make no doubt that he knew that 
there would be trouble about those sheep, and he 
determined to secure his safety. 

During that season I had been trapping bears, 
and had caught six. It was in the month of 
June, and my mode of trapping them at that time 
was to build a little, low log house, nine or ten 
feet square, with a doorway in one side—as if it 
were a small hunters’ camp—with a meat bait 
hung up on the back side, and a steel trap with a 
clog attached set under some leaves or chips just 
inside of the doorway. 

The day before I followed Old Clubfoot I had 
caught one of the stupid sort of bears that go 
Straight into a trap and are caught, just as the 
hunter plans. After taking off the hide, I made 
use of all the meat to bait another new trap which 
I had recently built in a “runway” about half a 
mile distant. This also was a little log house, 
some ten feet square by five or six feet high, with 
the roof-poles held down with stones. 

I hung up a grand feast of bait inside the 
log house, pinned the quarters of bear meat at 
the inside corners by stout wooden pegs, and 
strewed the other parts profusely around. Then 
I set a new hundred-pound bear-trap, with sharp 
saw teeth, just within the doorway. 

I hung a battered tin bucket on a peg by the 
door and threw down an old rubber ‘‘sneaker’’ and 
a tin dipper close by—so as to make it appear 
quite like a well-stocked camp. For there is a 
great difference in bears; some are stupid and 
some are cunning and sharp-witted. 

This trap was some ten or twelve miles up 
Sandy Stream on the Katahdin side. I did not 
go to it for three or four days, and when I did 
g0, it happened that my sister went with me. 
She could pole or paddle a canoe nearly as well 
as I, and had the sharpest eye, in the woods, of 
any person I ever knew, man or woman. 

As soon as we came in sight of the little hut she 
said, ‘“You’ve caught one. He’s got in and gone!” 








As we came nearer, we saw that there had been 
lively times at thattrap! It required some minutes 
for us to find out just what had taken place; but 
the signs were so unmistakable, that it was not 
difficult to read them, after a little examination. 

The ‘bear had been one of the cunning kind. 
That was evident to begin with. Instead of going 
into the trap by the doorway, he had walked 
round and round the hut a good many times. 
There could be no doubt that he suspected there 
was atrap there. At length he had approached 
it on the north side, wrenched the logs away, and 
made a wide passage for himself into the cabin. 
That done, he helped himself to the bait. 

But there was so much free meat there, and he 
had such a tremendously good time, stuffing 
himself with it, that he grew crazy over it and 
forgot some of his caution. He had seized one of 
the quarters that I had hung in a corner, and 
begun to pull and yank to get it down. 

By and by the pin came out, and the old fellow 
sat down, backwards, right into my steel trap. It 
sprang and caught him—and it was apparent that 
the bear had sprung, too, about that time. 

He evidently had gone out of that log-pen at 
one jump, with the trap and “clog’’ hanging to 
him. He had dropped the quarter of meat, which 
we found lying in the brush, twenty feet away. 
The trap pinched him horribly, and we could 
imagine what a yell he sent up. 

As he couldn’t reach back to seize the trap with 
his mouth, he grabbed in his fury at a little fir- 
tree, as large as my arm, and bit it short off! 
Then he rushed for the first large tree he saw, 
which happened to be a dead cedar, and went up 
that with a rush, clear to the top. About fifteen 
feet of the tree was broken off by his weight, and 
bear, trap and all fell to the ground. 

The “clog,” which was a spruce-log six feet 
long, chanced to come down end foremost and 
stuck in the ground, slantwise, across an old 
fallen tree-trunk. It held the trap up four or five 
feet in the air; and the weight of the bear, as he 
fell, jerked him from the trap—fairly tore him 
away from it. When thus relieved we could see 
that he jumped and made five or six long leaps, 
then stopped to look around—to see what had 
happened. 

Blood was on the ground where he had stopped. 
From the appearance of things, he stood or sat 
there, looking at the trap a minute or more. 
Then another panic seemed to seize him, and he 
went off at full jump again, clearing ten feet at 
every spring! 

As the bear had left the trap behind him, I 
concluded that I should never see him again in 
those parts. But my sister thought that, as the 
creature was bleeding so profusely, he would soon 
stop and probably crawl under an old tree root, 
or into some den, to recuperate. 

Though there was a great show of blood all 
along the trail where he had run off, I had not 
much faith in our coming up with him, but we 
followed the track. Gene carried the gun, I the 
axe; and we continued on for two or three miles, 


till we came into another “runway,” over near | 


Togue Ponds, where I had heard that two Indians, 


brothers named Soccabeson, had a camp and were | 


hunting. The ground was quite dry here, and 
we could never have traced the bear at all had it 
not been for the blood he lost at every step. 

We found where the animal had entered this 
“runway,’’ so we followed it for half a mile, till 
we came to a place where he seemed to have made 
a prodigious flurry in the brush, and had torn 
several old mossy logs in pieces. We found his 
track again, and immediately saw by the trail 
that he was dragging something heavy along after 
him. 

That puzzled us immensely. We could not 
account for the traces of some heavy object 
dragged along through the moss and dry stuff! 
Yet they were quite clear. 

The fact was that by a singular chance the bear, 
while going along this ‘“‘runway,’’ was caught by 
another trap which the two Indians had set there! 
The old chap must have thought then, if he 


stopped to think at all, that “disasters never come | 


, 


singly,’’ and that this was surely his unlucky 
day. 

He had gone about ten rods farther, at full 
spring again, dragging the trap and ‘‘clog”’ after 
him; and there we came to a place where the trail 
ended abruptly. Beyond a certain point there 
was no sign of a trail, or of blood, or anything 
else to indicate what direction the bear had taken, 
or what had become of him! 

I glanced at the tree-trunks, but there were no 
scars visible upon them. I then went off, first 
one way, then another, trying to pick up the 
trail; for a bear when trapped will sometimes 
take the ‘clog’ in his mouth and carry it for a 
time, if the chain is long enough. But not a 
mark nor a trace could I find anywhere. 

Suddenly I heard Gene calling to me, and went 
back to the place where she was standing, near 
where we had lost the trail. 

“There’s your bear, Wat,’’ said she, and 
pointed overhead into the thick tree-tops. 

I looked up to a place thirty-five or forty feet 
from the ground, and saw the bear hanging by 
one leg—dead! It was a large birch-tree, fully 
two feet through at the butt; and the bear had 
contrived to climb it without leaving any mark 
on the bark. 


He had dragged the clog and trap, which was | 


on his left hind foot, up after him; but the clog 
had caught under a large limb, and the bear, 


slipping off on the other side, had not strength | 


enough left to get back over it. So he had perished | letters round on the floor so’t they spell words; 
there, suspended in mid air. | an’ he can go out in the garding an’ pick a bokey 

The forest trees stood close together, and the | o’ flowers for my wife, an’ he’s as good a onet 
tops were very dense and leafy; but Gene had | rock the baby’s cradle as I sh’d expect t’ find,’ 
glanced upward and seen the black hair amidst | says he. 
the foliage. I felled the tree, and when we came ‘He told me a lot more, an’ ‘fore he let up I 
to examine the bear on the ground, we found it | got to feelin’ ’s if my Roy wa'n't any great 
was Old Clubfoot himself! shakes compared with hisn.” 

We went down to the Indians’ camp and told Captain Perkins stopped, and Captain Carew, 
them that we had found a bear in their trap, up a| after a moment’s stupefaction, gave vent to one 
tree, and also related the particulars of our chase | tremendous whistle. ‘“‘An’ you set there an’ 
after the animal. They did not say anything | believed that feller!’’ he exclaimed, after the 
about dividing the profits with us at the time, but | whistle was fairly over. ‘You, that have allus 
about two months afterward one of them called | been so far-seein’, an’ hard t’ be hoaxed!" 
at our house and gave Gene the state ‘“‘bounty”’ *T tell ye the feller had a truthful eye as ever I 
of five dollars on bears which he and his brother | see,”’ rejoined Captain Perkins, bending low over 
had collected. the little ship as he gave the last touches to it. 

Gene has always maintained that Old Clubfoot| ‘Eye or no eye,’’ said Captain Cavew, reck- 
hanged himself rather than be overtaken and | lessly, “you wouldn't ketch ’Bi Carew b'lievin’ 
shot by hunters. no sech a yarn as that a dog Il’arnt the alph'bet 
an’ picked bokeys o’ garding flowers. Mussy 
sakes, your fac’lties must be a-wand'rin’!"’ 

For the Companion. “T reckon not,”’ said Captain Perkins, calmly, 
as he rose and brushed the whittlings out into the 


A DOG STORY. road. “I didn’t say his Roy was a dog; that's 


Captain Darius Perkins, of Saltville, sat in the where your misunderstandin’ come. He wa'n't 
doorway of his little fish-shop, in company with | 20 dog; he was a boy—a three-year-old little 
Captain Abijah Carew, whittling a tiny boat for feller, named for his gran'ther on his ma’s side, 
his grandson. an’ he —”’ 

“‘Speakin’ of dogs,” said he, suddenly,— But Captain Carew rose suddenly from his stool, 
previous to a long silence they had been talking | and with an air of offended dignity bade his host 
of crawfish,—‘‘speakin’ of dogs, why, when you good morning, and walked stiffly up the road to 
come to c’nsider the stories that folks that own his own home. EvizaBnetu L. GouLp. 
“em tell about ’em, fish-yarns aint a succumstance | 
| to °em—not a succumstance.”’ 

“I know it,’’ said Captain Carew, quickly. He 
was obliged to seize the chance promptly when he 
wished to pour ever so small a stream of his 
experience into the rapid flow of Captain Perkins’s 
conversation. ‘Now there was that man fr’m 
out Idyho way that vis’ted with Cap’n Jennin’s 
last winter. He told the most tremenjuous 
whopper about a dog o’ hisn that was possessed 
o’ the most astoundin’ powers o’ gettin’ over the 
ground that ever I heerd on—or anybody else, I 
reckon.” 

Captain Perkins frowned slightly at this inter- 
ruption, but before he could interpose a word 
Captain Carew had caught his breath and set sail 
Co Soe Sennete SE At night, when we had |t n viloted to on 

: yhe re Be » ( 

Pare told o mess of on follers one night, how rooms, Ariel, the guide, cuumed ond eubed if these 
that his dog got left behind one day when he was | was anything else we required. Knowing that 
goin’ off on the steam-cars fer a thutteen-mile | unless we could keep that Turkish basin over 
| trip. He usually rid it on hossback, he said, an’ | Night, Shere would not be even the most elemen- 
took the dog along; but that day he was scant | ““"Y dip in the morning, we asked for it. 


= Out darted Ariel, and returned with the whole 
fer time, so he took the cars, an’ the dog got left | arrangement, but being informed that we wanted 
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TIME OF DROUGHT. 


The author of the little book entitled ‘Two 
Roving Englishwomen in Greece’’ says that she 
and her companion found the usual difficulty, 
while they were being entertained at a monastery, 
in obtaining water for a bath. On their arrival 
they had mildly requested ‘‘water to wash their 
hands,”’ and there straightway appeared a 
battered brass basin with a perforated cover, an 
antique ewer in the shape of a coffee-pot, a piece 
of soap and a towel. This arrangement was put 
down in the middle of the room, and the guests 
were invited to “come one, come aill,"’ while 
water was poured over their hands. 
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TUMBLING UPWARD. 
Deep-sea fish are exposed to a danger to which 
no other animals in this world are subject, that 
of tumbling upward. This singular accident is 
thus explained by the author of The Fauna of 











someways. to keep it until morning, he knit his brows and 
“He said he was real sorry, knowin’ how the | paused. It was evident that we had put a 
| dog ’d miss him all day. He knew the dog 'd | maps epee pyon goe was he going to 
know where he'd gone, it bein’ the only place he | His eyes roved wildly round the room until 
ever went to, an’ the dog hevin’ made the trip so | they fell on a dark corner under the table, and 
many times. there the things were deposited. After this 
| “But he swannyed he wa’n’t puppared to see | SS SS ee the door and 
| that dog a-settin’ there at the end o’ the thutteen While he was doing so, voices were heard 
| miles, waitin’ fer him, when the train stome inter | outside, and our host came in on purpose to 
the depot! I call that a pooty lively-gaited dog, | explain how to turn that key and draw those 
/t’ beat a railroad train! He held to it, though, | Dolts; then in turning round to say a repeated 
hat "twas a true an’ v'racious narrytive.”’ | good night, his sharp eyes perceived the washing 
tha : re | apparatus under the table, and before we could 
‘*He never said whether there was any accidents | say a word he had darted forward, caught up the 
t’ that train durin’ the trip, that might ‘a’ kep’ it whole affair and run out of the room with it. 
stock-still fer an’ hour or so, did he ?” inquired | Then loud and bitter wails arose from our lips. 
Cestetn Gatien, utth on ate ef tannbdiie and Ariel seized the situation, dashed down the 
ap ‘ ’ - corridor, rescued the apparatus and brought it 
contempt mingled. back in triumph. 
“Jiggers!’’ ejaculated Captain Carew, as his 
faded blue eyes shone with sudden excitement, 
and he brought his hand down heavily on his 
knee. ‘I declare t’ man, I b’lieve that was the 
very identical p’int that he left out a puppose!”’ 
‘“Well, now,”’ said Captain Perkins, after enjoy- 
ing his friend’s appreciation of his perspicacity 
for a few delightful moments, “there is stories in Sem tin” 
that can’t be explained no sech easy-goin’ way as | — : 
that, an’ I’m a-goin’ t’ relate one on ‘em to ye. Those forms of animal life that are brought up 
Wake se ee be a eee fm Aeeeey. Gee by the dredge from the depths of the ocean are 
: : ’ gusty, s ’ | usually killed and distorted by the enormous and 
| Maine, an’ as honest a feller as ever I see. His | rapid diminution of pressure in their journey to 
health h’d kind o’ got onshackled, an’ his doctor | the surface, and it is very probable on the other 
lan’ folks they deemed a sea-v’yage ‘d fix him hand, that shallow water forms would be similarly 
’ ’ crushed out 0 BY d- 
| i - ia the it | | killed and crushed out of shape were they sud 
sf pty wanes ion ~—o = oe o me. | denly plunged into very deep water. 
‘*Well, we used t’ converse an’ c’llaberate with! At two thousand fathoms the pressure is esti- 


each other now an’ agin, an’ I never hed a/| mated to be two and a half tons to the square 
passenger I took to more’n I did t’ that man, | inch. Animals with an organization capable of 
sain He hed jest tt ith cnt of re, full | sustaining this enormous pressure are liable to a 
: in oe ” — an eye, | peculiar form of accident. If in chasing their 
o’ fun, but truthful; jest as truthful an eye as| prey they rise to a considerable distance, the 
ever I see. gases of their swimming bladder become con- 
“One night we got to talkin’ about dogs, an’ I pace ay Mae tye and their specific gravity 
; cea" ¢ ‘ eps greatly reduced. 
told hin 7 wy saiaite facts about my ae ae Up to a certain limit their muscles are strong 
rec'llect what a knowledgeable dog he was, don’t | enough to carry the body downward, but beyond 
ye?” | that limit the fish is powerless and, becoming 
Captain Carew nodded assent, and started to | more and more distended as it rises, is gradually 
3 : ia : killed on its long and involuntary journey to 
ape but Gme was ae pearveg="a am the surface of the sea. It in reality tumbles 
Well,’ resumed Captain Perkins, before the | ypward to its death. 
nod was half-finished, “I may have drawed that 
dog a leetle handsomer by the light o’ mem’ry 
than he was, but make him cleverer, I couldn't. 
“1 jest related a few o’ his tricks about learnin’ ape : 
to know folks an’ things by name, an’ doin’ as he| “I hear,” said Mrs. Buzzell to Mrs. Mixtup, 
was bid, fetchin’ an’ carryin’, an’ so on. | that your John has got a new gun.” “I 
“The Augusty man he seemed real okkerpied | Should think he had,” said Mrs. Mixtup. “Paid 
| with my talk, bat when I got all through—he | 4 hundred dollars for it. He's been in transcripts 
| never interrupted of me whilst I was talkin’,”’ joe delight about it ever since it came.” 
said Captain Perkins, forbearing to make his| ‘What kind of a gun is it?” ’ 
remark more pointed by a severe glance at his “I believe it’s what they call a periodical gun.” 
co : uch as he wished to give it—‘when “Mercy! You don’t mean it goes off at regular 
mpanion, m . : g | intervals, anyhow ?”’ 
I got all through, he said, ‘It’s funny, but I} «Goodness, no! I mean it has one of those 
really believe my Roy to home can beat yours.’ | things—why, what do you call ’em ?—like the 
“<Le’s hear what he can do,’ says I; for I | Century or Harper's under the barrel of it.” 
Senta : . i dae | Mrs. Buzzell looked aghast. “‘Why, you mean 
thought twa n’t but fair to let him take his turn. it’s a magazine gun!” she said, presently. 
“«<«Well,’ says the Augusty man, ‘for one thing,| «}jidn’t I tell you it was a magazine gun?” 


| he’s l’arnt the alphabet, an’ he can move the | exclaimed Mrs. Mixtup. 
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NEW KIND OF GUN. 
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Book-=Cases wo 
#8 Parlor Desks. 


Would you not have a better library, if you had a 
good convenient Book-Case? And would you not have 
your papers and writing materials in better order if you 
had a proper place to keep them? A good Parlor 
Desk is not only an ornament to the furnishings, but is 
one of the most useful articles that can be put into a 
house. We have on exhibition a fine line of desks, 
prices from $7.50 to $65.00. Book-Cases from 
$6.00 to $50.00. 

We would be pleased to communicate with any who 
are thinking of supplying themselves with either a 
Book-Case or Desk. Cad/ and examine our goods. 


Arthur McArthur & Co., 


HOUSEFURNISHERS, 
16 to 26 Cornhill, (We.iees.'s") Boston. 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


HOS. T. ECKERT, Generali Manager. NORVIN GREEN, President. 
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“Excellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Catisaya, NeRVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. ‘The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 








For Target Shooting. 


The Columbian 1000-Shot Air Rifle. 









This is the only Magazine air rifle we have seen which is 
practical. It can be loaded with 1000 BB shot for contin- 
uous shooting. It is a splendid gun for target practice. It 
has the appearance of a regular Winchester Repeating Rifle, is 
strongly and accurately made. All parts are interchangeable. 


A SPECIAL 60 DAYS’ OFFER. 


This is a very costly offer for us to make, so costly that it is limited to 60 days from date. 
Any COMPANION subscriber who sends us one new subscriber to THE YOuTH’s COMPANION with 
25 cents additional, will be entitled to one of these splendid Air Rifles. It must be sent by 
express and charges paid by the receiver. Price of the Air Rifle is $2.50. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, PERRY MASON & co. 


201 Columbus Avenue. 

















work 20 Bunches of Firecrackers, or 40 
bunches for 10 Ibs. Address, 


WILDE & WRIGHT, 63 & 65 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


An Absolutely Odorless Sanitary Carpet 
Retaining no Germs of Disease. INSECTS do_ not 
trouble it. Sews together and turns under like Wool 
Carpet. Does not require binding. Fast Colors. 
Stylish Designs. 

Special. Send stamp for Sample, or $1.25 for a hand- 
some Rug, 27x 45, with Knotted Fringe. Sent post-paid. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 


tice and Salesroom 50 Essex St., Boston. 
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' Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 
son” ION'TY 

Fees DRINK 


| adaitetto World’s Fair Grounds 
“oid and tees DANDY STEEL 
M 


$30 



















There is ity of 
sey your life when 
ou in 
Have Power Feary , = 
. Es + boon ‘Grind Saw, &c. 
Universally accepted as the without it costing you a 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World | cent to keep. Always in. os 






If you can find a rin New Ragiand that Let us send you our handsomely PL is home 
does not sell “‘ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send ss. osu. gen special 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- Houlan hanes dil vee Whar wae 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. nameand address sent to our near- 
est office, SEND TO-DAY. 

SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Ofice—174 Fulton St., New York City. 


Clothes Lines. 












Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 


‘‘Bee”’ 











SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. 


More durable than the old-fashioned Hemp Lines. 
Will not “Kink” and get snarled up like twisted line. 


sag COST AS LOW AS ANY. 
They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. 


Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 


Lf he hasn’t got them send us his name and 3&5 cents and we will send you a fiftySoot line, post-paid, 
or a small sample FREE. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 115 Congress Street, Boston. 





Just the 
Salt you. want. 





The Hardest Day 
Of all the Week is Monday, 


because it is Proverbial Wash-Day, and no one but the House- 
wife can realize what a trial it is to the Patience, Nerves and 
Strength. We believe in the “Golden Rule” and advise her to test 


Good =-Will Soap 


and see if its superior washing qualities will not help to avoid 
cross words, lame back and aching arms, caused by trying to 
wash with an inferior soap. 


Insist upon your Grocer bringing you Good-Will Soap, 
and you will no longer try to Wash without it. 


“ It Fills the Bill.’ 
GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 
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“KENNEY & WATERBURY 181 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON 








